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®@ Many railroads, anticipating 1945 
when all freight cars must be equipped 
with AB brakes, are using Byers Wrought 
lron for air lines. This railroad standby 
offers the necessary properties to 
permit close radius bends that will 
retain their shape without strain on 
the metal. 

The bends encountered in fabrica- 
tion and the vibration encountered in 
Service prove too much for air brake 


lines that are not wrought iron. The 
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structure, peculiar only to wrought iron, 
provides against premature corrosion 
and fatigue failure. 

Briefly, these facts, backed by expe- 
rience, are sufficient justification for 
the use of wrought iron pipe in air 
brake cross-over lines. Illustrated is 
one of 500 gondola cars built by the 
Pressed Steel Car Company on which 
Byers Wrought Iron is being used. 


For other instances of wrought iron’s 


resistance to corrosion and fatigue 
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failure in railroad service and 
of railroads using Byers W 
pipe for air brake lines, ask 
Engineer or write our Engin 
vice Department. A. M. Bye: 
Established 1864. Pittsburgh 
New York, Philadelphia, W 
Chicago, St. Louis, Housto: 
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NATIONAL TYPE B SPRING-PLANKLESS TRUCKS 


ATIONAL Type B Spring-Plankless Trucks are used 


on many of the latest types of freight cars, adding 
considerably to their reliability and earning capacity. 


Repeat orders for National Spring-Plankless Trucks from 
railroads generally show a growing preference for and 
acceptance of this meritorious truck. 


National Type B Trucks have many unique and outstand- 
ing mechanical features. These collectively reduce oper- 
ating and maintenance costs which make National 


equipped cars bigger net revenue producers. 
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—was a statement recently made by a switch- 
man in a classification yard to the General 
Manager in referring to ‘‘Union’’ Electro-Pneu- 
matic Car Retarders. In this yard, more than 
4,000,000 cars have been humped in a five year 
period, with a big drop in the average cost per 
car handled. Elimination of congestion through 
ability to hump continuously, increased ca- 
pacity of the yard, reduction of engine hours, 
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elimination of switching at other points, and 
increased safety for both men and equipment, 
are additional advantages gained as a result of 
this retarder installation. Similar advantages 
have been gained wherever ‘‘Union’’ Electro- 
Pneumatic Car Retarders have been installed. 
May we estimate the savings to be made from 
an installation in your classification yards? 
Consult our nearest office. » » » » » 
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When historians a decade or more hence are able 
to look back upon the remarkable period in which we 
are now living, they will probably be impressed by the 
extent to which policies by and toward all industry 
were set first in connection with the railroads—and 
this no less as regards labor union policies than man- 
agerial policies of industry and the attitude of the regu- 
latory authorities. The decisions of the Supreme Court 
in the Wagner Act cases appear to make applicable to 
all interstate business virtually the same degree of public 
regulation which has already been applied to railroads. 

As such regulation is extended and intensified in 
other industries the experience with railroad regula- 
tion will, in the normal course of events, be the prin- 
cipal determinant of the form to be given regulation in 
its extended form. Likewise in the field of labor union 
policy and legislation it would be strange indeed if the 
rich and varied experience available in railway labor 
relationships were not looked to for the answer to the 
pressing problems of conflict which have arisen in 
other industries. It would be no exaggeration to say 
that a historical crisis thus centers around the railroad 
industry and those who regulate it, those who work 
for it and those who patronize its services such as has 
seldom occurred in connection with any private busi- 
ness enterprise. 


Opportunity of Railway Management and Labor 


The men charged with the duty of managing rail- 
way operations successfully thus have the duty and 
opportunity of pointing the way to successful operation 
of regulated industry on a large scale. The railway 
labor unions, if they live up to their historic oppor- 
tunity, will not only secure for their members a high 
standard of living and of security without at the same 
time wrecking the industry upon which their liveli- 
hood depends, but they will at the same time show 
labor in other industries how to accomplish the same 
result. If railway regulatory authorities and legislators 
are fully alert, they will realize that a false step now in 
connection with railway regulation imperils not only 
the railways, but the industrial life of the nation as a 
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whole. Lastly, but not by any means unimportantly, 
shippers in their dealings with the railroads must 
awaken to the inexorable judgment that, as they deal 
with the railroads today, so tomorrow they themselves 
will be dealt by. 

Of the several groups—railway managements, rail- 
way labor, regulatory authorities and shippers—thus 
cast in roles of such historic importance, the first two 
appear by their actions to be more fully aware of 
their responsibilities than do the latter. Certainly 
never before, in the face of entirely inadequate earn- 
ings, has railway management been more keenly alert 
to its public responsibilities. Never before have man- 
agements been more sympathetic with the situation of 
employees in the ranks. And, as the obverse side of 
the same relationship, be it said in all fairness that rail- 
way labor has lately appeared to have awakened to the 
fact that, insofar as it is seeking justice and not un- 
duly favored treatment, it can gain more by collective 
bargaining than by resort to political methods. 


Railway Labor and Collective Bargaining 


This statement is made with due regard for the 
facts, first, that the beneficial effects of collective bar- 
gaining under the Railway Labor Act are being exag- 
gerated by persons in high places who are holding it 
up as an example for other industries and their em- 
ployees, and, second, that by recently going to Con- 
gress for 6-hour day, train crew, train limit and other 
legislation, the railway labor unions have violated the 
plain spirit, if not the letter, of the Railway Labor 
Act. No legislation for the settlement of disputes be- 


tween employers and employees which results merely 
in peace between them can be said to have entirely ful- 
filled its purpose. If it results in settlements unfair 
to either side peace may be purchased at too great a 
price. If the operation of such legislation is to be bene- 


ficial it must result not only in peaceful settlements, 
but in fair settlements. Furthermore, before collective 
bargaining under the Railway Labor Act can reason- 
ably be held up as a model for other industries and 
their employees, it should be used for the settlement of 
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all controversies regarding wages and working condi- 
tions and not merely for the settlement of those which 
the labor leaders do not prefer to take to Congress. 
The position of organized railway labor may be of 
greater historic importance than that of any other group 
in American economic life today. If railway labor suc- 
ceeds in striking a happy mean between securing bene- 
fits for its members on the one hand, and being of serv- 
ice to the industry and the public on the other, it will 
not only gain in members and prestige, but will set a 
pattern for industrial peace in industries where unions 
are new. If, on the other hand, it overreaches to the 
point of bringing ruin upon the industry, is it not obvi- 
ous that unionization of other industries will be resisted 
the harder by reason of the bad example? And if 
wages and working conditions are forced to levels on 
the railroads which the industry cannot afford, so that 
its total employment declines, will not unorganized em- 
ployees in other industries, as a consequence, be less 
eager for unionization than they would be if the rail- 
way unions can show (as has not been shown yet) that 
a high degree of unionization is compatible with a grow- 
ing industry with larger opportunities for employment ? 


Is Railway Labor Growing Less Political? 


Happily, recent events tend to show that the railway 
labor organizations do have a growing sense of the di- 
rection in which their own true interest, and that of the 
railroads and of the nation, lies. By collective bargain- 
ing they have secured for their members a most favor- 
able settlement of the pension question—a result which 
years of political agitation failed to accomplish; and, 
by so approaching their goal, they have secured the de- 
sired benefits by an arrangement which will prove less 
costly to their employers and to themselves than the 
political plan they have heretofore supported. Changes 
in working conditions which up until recently have 
been sought almost exclusively by legislation are now, 
it appears, being made the subject of collective bar- 
gaining—with the likelihood that the organizations will 
secure some concessions which they desire, under con- 
ditions which will deplete the funds available for wages 
far less than if the same objectives were sought by the 
rough and ready methods of politics. 

But it is not alone, or even primarily, in these de- 
velopments, encouraging as they are, that a broader 
and more socially responsible attitude on the part of 
the railway unions appears to be emerging. Collective 
bargaining we have had before; but we have never had 
before such alertness by the railway unions, or the 
unions in any industry, toward the securing for that 
industry of fair treatment by regulatory and legislative 
authorities. Witness the passage of the Pettengill Bill 
by the House of Representatives, and the speeches made 
by some of the congressmen who voted against the 
measure trying to “square” themselves with railway la- 
bor for the way they voted. This measure was, of 
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course, supported not only by the railroads but by pow 
erful shipping interests as well, but no one can supposc 
that it would have received as favorable a vote as it dic 
had it not been for the friendly offices of the railway 
labor organizations. 


An Example for Other Industries? 


In thus giving credit where credit is obviously due, 
we are not sentimentalists. The labor leaders were 
not actuated by a sudden flush of altruism and public 
spirit. Their motives were plainly those of far-seeing 
and intelligent self-interest. Having satisfied them- 
selves of their ability to get a fair share, and probably 
then some, of all the money the railroads take in, they 
finally were wise enough to see that further gains on 
their part depended on getting more in the kitty, and 
in realistic fashion—but without overstepping the de- 
mands of sound public policy—they have proceeded to 
do what they can to get more into the common fund 
from which everyone who makes his living from the 
railroads has to draw. Cail it selfishness if you will, 
for that is exactly what it is. But it is long-range and 
far-seeing selfishness, a variety which, if it were to 
spread throughout all industry and politics, would 
make us all a lot better off than we now are. 

Selfishness able to see farther than the end of its 
nose is a virtue all-too-seldom seen. Industries far 
more monopolistic in character than the railroads— 
and hence, logically, more justifiably subject to govern- 
ment regulation and government competition than the 
railroads—are among the most ardent supporters of 
subsidies to railway competitors and ham-stringing reg- 
ulation of the railways. In such policies these indus- 
tries are pursuing their immediate self-interest at the 
expense, as coming events will undoubtedly prove, of 
their long-run welfare. Not only industrial labor, but 
industrial management as well, could learn some prof- 
itable lessons in enlightened self-interest from the poli- 
cies of organized railway labor as they have recently 
been evolving. 


A Critical Time for American Institutions 


In a time of small business and free competition, 
business and industry regulate themselves, be they as 
immediately selfish as they like. But once business gets 
big, and once it begins to depend upon tariffs and sub- 
sidies for its prosperity, then a longer range view of 
self-interest is imperative. Powers which even re- 
motely resemble monopoly have to be exercised with a 
view to their effect on prosperity as a whole. Out of 
the exercise of such power to the detriment of the na- 
tion as a whole, or unjustly against any important 
group—such as customers or employees, for instance 
—arises the demand for government interference. Thus 
arose government regulation of railroads, and thus is 
now evolving government regulation of a wide range of 
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industry. Such regulation will, at best, be imperfect ; 
quite likely it may be less satisfactory than the situation 
it seeks to correct. But it will grow commensurate 
with the inability or unwillingness of industrial policy- 
makers to consider more than their own immediate self- 
interest in making decisions which affect persons other 
than themselves. Union labor, itself, of course, is a 
parallel form of monopoly power; and its reckless use 
in some industries is already bringing demands for 
union regulation. 

These are critical times in the history of American 
institutions, and every group which has anything to 
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do with the railroads is now playing a part which, as 
later events will show, will prove a determinant of the 
course which politics and economics henceforth will 
take. Railway managements and unions have been 
showing themselves increasingly cognizant of the re- 
sponsibilities they bear. Our hope is they may ponder 
their duties and their opportunities yet more deeply, 
spread the insight they have achieved among other 
groups which they touch, and thus do their part to 
save this country from the kind of disintegration to 
which narrow particularism has led 
of Europe. 


on the continent 








Freight Car Loading 
WasuincTon, D. C. 

EVENUE freight car loading for the week ended 
R April 17, totaled 751,328 cars, an increase of 

35,284 cars or 4.9 per cent above the preceding 
week, an increase of 109,050 cars or 17 per cent above 
the corresponding week in 1936 and an increase of 140,- 
187 cars or 22.9 per cent above the corresponding week 
in 1935. All commodity classifications except grain and 
coke showed increases over the preceding week, and all 
commodity classifications except grain showed increases 
over last year. The summary, as compiled by the Car 
Service Division, Association of American Railroads, 
follows : 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, April 17 











Commodities 1937 1936 1935 
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Cumulative Total, 16 Weeks....... 11,292,698 9,779,539 9,248,083 


Car Loading in Canada 


According to the summary of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, car loadings in Canada for the week ended 
April 17 totaled 46,865, as against 47,344 for the pre- 
vious week and 40,235 for the corresponding week last 





Districts 1937 1936 1935 4 . . < ; 
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Laminated creosoted planks 

were employed in viaduct 

over Louisville & Nashville 
near Montgomery, Ala. 


Left — Portion of the Com- 
pleted Deck. Below — The 
Composite Deck Is Carried on 
a Pile Trestle Substructure. 





Devise Novel Composite Deck 
for Highway Overcrossing 


wood portion consists of laminated creosoted 
planks, has been incorporated in the grade separa- 
tion structure that carries what is known as Old Birm- 
ingham highway over five tracks of the Louisville & 
Nashville near Montgomery, Ala. Among the distinctive 


A COMPOSITE concrete-wood floor, in which the 





Reinforcing in Place for the Concrete Portion of the Deck 





features of the design are the use of “shear-developers” 
and “uplift spikes” to insure that the composite slabs 
of concrete and wood will function as a unit, and the 
offsetting of the laminations vertically to provide a ribbed 
or grooved top surface into which the concrete slab is 
effectively keyed. 


The Structure 


This structure, which is more than 500 ft. long, em- 
braces a reinforced concrete viaduct, with 46-ft. spans 
over the tracks and pile trestle approaches at each end. 
The east approach consists of 17 panels, while the one 
on the west end has 3 panels, all panels being 19 ft. 
10% in. center to center of bents. The east approach is 
on a grade that raises the level of the roadway about 11 
ft. in 15 panels, and for a distance of 190 ft. this ap- 
proach is on a five-degree curve. As a consequence, 
the deck of the east approach had to be constructed 
to provide for curve superelevation and grade, as well 
as the vertical curve at the top of the grade and the 
transition from the superelevated deck on the curve to 
the crowned deck on the tangent parts of the structure. 
The roadway is 24 ft. wide between curbs and the 
structure is designed for the H-15 loading of the Na- 
tional Association of State Highway Officials. 

Most of this adjustment in elevation was provided by 
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varying the cut-off elevation of the piles in the bents. 
These consisted for the most part of four creosoted 
piles with 12-in. by 12-in. caps and 4-in. by 8-in. sway 
braces. The caps are spliced near the centers of the 
bents, and the bents are tower-braced in every third 
panel. 


Deck on Pile Trestle Approaches 


The deck on the pile trestle approaches is made up 
of a reinforced concrete slab averaging about 4% in. in 
thickness, on top of a wood slab consisting of 2-in. by 
8-in. planks set on edge and spiked together with 30-d 
spikes. Every alternate plank is raised 134 in. higher 
than the intermediate ones, these higher planks being 
supported over the caps on short 134-in. by 134-in. 
blocks. Thus, the top of the plank slab had a series 
of parallel longitudinal grooves 134 in. deep that pro- 
vided a dovetail and mortise bond for the superimposed 
concreté slab. However, as this bond is effective only 
against lateral displacement, resistance against longi- 
tudinal shear (to insure composite flexural action) was 
provided in the form of “shear developers.” These con- 
sisted of triangular steel plates of 349-in. material, 334 
in. by 3% in. in size, that were driven vertically into 
the grooves to engage both the raised and lowered 
laminations, but extending % in. above the tops of the 
raised laminations. The spacing of these shear de- 
velopers was varied from 10 to 23 in., depending upon 
the magnitude of the shear to be resisted. 

A third form of bond, namely that required to resist 
any tendency for the wood and concrete slabs to separate 
in the vertical direction, was provided by means of 50-d 
“uplift spikes.” These were driven in pairs into the 
lower edges of the grooves at an angle of 30 deg. from 
the vertical, but with the heads protruding 1% in. above 
the top of the wood slab. The spikes of each pair were 
staggered from 4 to 8 in. longitudinally and the pairs of 
spikes were spaced 4 ft. center to center. In addition 
to providing resistance to vertical separation, these 
spikes also supplement the shear developers in resisting 
horizontal shear. 

Except in the end spans, the planks were 20 ft. long, 
spliced alternately at the quarter points and over the 
supports, thus insuring continuity of the planks in the 
middle half of the spans, the region of maximum posi- 
tive bending moment and, therefore, of greatest tensile 
stress in the lower or wood portion of the composite 
slabs. It was necessary, of course, to provide 15-ft. and 
5-ft. planks in the panels at the ends of the trestles and 
in the panels adjacent to the temperature joints in the 
slabs, which were introduced at intervals of 80 ft. At 
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Illustrating Application of the “Shear Developers” 
and “Uplift Spikes” 
these points, the ends of the slabs were separated by a 


transverse slot 114 in. wide extending through both the 
concrete and the wood. 

The concrete portion of the slab was reinforced for 
negative bending moment over the bents and, in addi- 


tion, was provided with temperature reinforcement, con- 
sisting of %4-in. bars, spaced 12 in. center to center 


transversely and 9 in. center to center longitudinally. 
Where the floor slab is canted for curvature, the con- 
crete has a uniform thickness of 4% in., but on the 
tangent part of the viaduct the concrete surface is 
crowned by making it 5 in. thick along the center line 
and 3% in. thick at the curb line. 

All piles and timber were pressure-treated with Grade 
One creosote in accordance with American Wood-Pre- 
servers Association standards. Piles, bulkhead plank 
and bracing were treated with 16 lb. and the remainder 
of the lumber with 12 lb. of creosote per cubic foot. 

The bridge was designed by J. P. Trotter, bridge 
engineer of the Alabama State Highway department, 
the idea of the composite deck having been developed 
by the service bureau of the American Wood-Preservers’ 
Association as the result of a study of various types of 
composite beam designs that embraced a series of tests 
that were conducted at George Washington university. 
The following claims are made for the composite design 
selected : 

1. The beams can be made of any desired width to 


(Continued on page 757) 





Left — Timber Base of the Concrete Deck Slab Showing the “Shear Developers” and “Uplift Spikes.” Right — Expansion 
Joints, 1/2 in. Wide, Were Introduced at 80 ft. Intervals and Extend Through Both the Concrete and Wood 











In the Central Stores Office of the Pennsylvania 


chases and stores program on April 16, with C. D. 

Young, vice-president in charge of purchases and 
stores, Pennsylvania, opening the program. R. C. Harris, 
general storekeeper, Pennsylvania, presented a paper on 
railway storekeeping and economies, F. S. Austin, as- 
sistant purchasing agent, New York Central, outlined 
needs and improvements in railway buying policies and 
G. O. Beale, chief purchasing officer, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
commented on the relation of buyer and seller. C. E. 
Smith, vice-president in charge of purchases and stores, 
N. Y. N. H. & H., was also scheduled to discuss the 
experiences of railroads with salesmen of supply com- 
panies, but was prevented by illness from participating. 
Ketter management of stores by intelligent study of sta- 
tistical barometers of commercial and railway business 
and the necessity of fair dealing in purchasing were chief 
topics, and the rules and practices by which these ob- 
jectives can be furthered were considered. The papers 
of Mr. Harris and Mr. Austin were, in part, as follows: 


v3 New York Railroad Club presented a pur- 


Railway Storekeeping 


Economics 
By R. C. Harris* 

While the general policy governing a supply depart- 
ment is fixed by the executive in charge, no stores officer 
can interpret that policy intelligently unless he is fa- 
miliar with and understands the trends of business. 
Several questions are constantly before him: Are we in 
* General Storekeeper, 


Pennsylvania, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





New York Railroad 
Club Discusses 


Supply Work 


Principles of sound stores manage- 
ment and sensible purchasing aired 
in meeting of buyers and sellers 


a rising market, and, if so, are we protected far enough 
ahead? Are we in a declining market, and, if so, how 
closely can we cut orders? What will the maintenance 
policy be during the next three or four months? Can 
we get deliveries if we postpone ordering until later? 


Reading the Sign Posts 


There are many sign posts to give the proper direc- 
tion to his activities if he will take time to read them. 
There is first, information, preferably in chart form, 
showing the trend of the composite index of business. 
The value of this chart lies in the indication it gives in- 
directly of impending changes in delivery periods. The 
rising trend which we are now experiencing suggests 
that orders are being placed on the manufacturers in 
volume and that there will be a decided lengthening of 
the delivery periods. It is a warning to every stores 
officer that orders must originate further in advance of 
the need for material. It also indicates that prices are 
not likely to decline within the near future and there 
is no danger that orders placed in advance of need may 
be placed later at lower prices. 

There is second, the report of car loadings of indi- 
vidual roads and of all Class I roads. These reports are 
published weekly. When an upward trend in car load- 
ings continues, it is obvious that more cars are in use 
and that maintenance of equipment materials will be 
used in increasing quantities. Consequently, new ma- 
terial must be ordered on that basis. This information 
is most valuable because it is the earliest data of its 
kind published. A chart maintained currently, showing 
this information as soon as published, is well worth the 
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time spent on it. There is, third, the report of gross 
and net earnings of railroads published monthly, which 
gives a later but more definite indication of the policy 
which will probably govern the management in fixing its 
monthly maintenance programs, of which material is 
an important part. The dotted line at the top of chart 
“A” is an index indicating the trend of industry, the 
chief producer of transportation east of the Mississippi 
river. This index reached its peak in 1929. It is safe 
to assume that the percentage of this tonnage which 
must be transported is about constant from year to year. 
The upper solid line shows the gross earnings of the 
railways, which were higher in 1926 than in 1929. The 
depression actually began in 1926 for the railways, large- 
ly because from 1926 to 1929 the competition of highway 
traffic was making heavy inroads on railway earnings. 
Then came the long depression, during which both rail- 
way and highway traffic suffered equally until 1932. 
From 1932, the industrial index has risen sharply, but 
notice how slowly railway earnings rose from 1932 to 
1935. Industry was producing the tonnage, but the rail- 
ways were failing to obtain their share. We were en- 
couraged by reported increases in gross earnings from 
year to year and failed to realize that the position of 
the railways in the transportation industry was slipping. 

The bright spot on the chart is that of railway gross 
earnings in 1936. In that year, the increase in earnings 
practically paralleled. that of industry. To what extent 
the earnings of 1937 will bring a gain in that position 
remains to be seen. The prospects are encouraging. The 
results in 1936 show that the railways have proved their 
ability to recover from a losing streak. 


Purchases and Earnings 


The lower solid line on the chart shows the value of 
railroad purchases of materials and supplies. It shows 
that purchases follow the trends of gross earnings with 
surprising fidelity. If then, earnings can be predicted, 
railway purchases can be predicted. It shows that man- 
agement retrenches in purchases in proportion to the 
decline in gross earnings, and not in accordance with 
the trends of industrial production. While the indus- 
trial index was iising from 1926 to 1929, the railways 
were restricting their purchases long before the storm of 
October, 1929, broke generally. 
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Gross earnings 


Class I roads 


Billion - Dollars 


Chart A.—Showing Trends of In- 
dustrial Production, Railway Earn- 
ings and Purchases of Supplies 


Chart B.—Showing Trends of Ma- 
terial Balances and Operating 
Expenses 
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Chart “B” shows, for Class I railways, that the value 
of unapplied materials on hand at the end of each year 
has dropped from a high of $551,694,794 in 1926 to 
$279,971,400 in 1935. This line represents the invest- 
ment necessary to serve operations and new work, and 
shows a gratifying recession. There is no way to ob- 
tain a comparative index of service which should ac- 
company this chart, but experience shows that the service 
has not declined during that period. The lower line 
shows operating expenses, made up of labor and material, 
the latter supplied from the stock of materials on hand. 
The decline in the investment in materials was some- 
what more rapid than that in gross earnings. There 
are two reasons for this: one being closer co-operation 
between the user of material and the supply department, 
the other being a better organization for procurement 
and distribution. 

The long decline in the line on the last chart, showing 
investment in unapplied materials, is accelerated by a 
change in the psychology of manufacturers. In times 
of depression, they seem willing and anxious to make 
up standard material in advance of orders, holding it 
until the need arises. That attitude encourages the buyer 
to wait until the last moment in ordering his requirements 
and is an important factor in lowering the railways’ in- 
vestment in unapplied material. As soon as a depres- 
sion is over and orders move in a normal way, the firms 
immediately reverse their practice and manufacture only 
as orders are received. At the moment, we all know 
that orders are far ahead of deliveries. This means that 
railways must carry a higher protection against long 
or erratic deliveries, with a resulting increase in the in- 
vestment in unapplied material. 


Storekeeping Problems 


The work of storekeeping is visualized by the con- 
ditions at a busy engine terminal. There are rows of 
bins containing probably 10,000 items of material. Stock- 
men are passing from the counter to the bins or from skid 
boxes to the bins, filling orders for material, as clerks 
in a hardware store do when waiting on customers. The 
material may be for a locomotive undergoing heavy 
running repairs or it may be for one scheduled out with- 
in an hour. In any case, the responsibility is to fill the 
orders. The stockmen are not interested at the moment 
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in the way the depleted stock may be replenished. They 
are on the firing line and must use the ammunition at 
hand effectively. Any failure on their part means a loss. 

The interesting part of storekeeping, however, is the 
manner in which this stock is replenished at the proper 
time with material ordered from manufacturers. It is 
in this operation that the time element is most important. 
Obviously, on a railroad using from 75,000 to 100,000 
different items of material, a systematic method of order- 
ing must be devised that will operate automatically. The 
material is divided into classes and those classes are 
handled each month by the same men. In that way, each 
man becomes intimately acquainted with the history and 
use of the material he handles. 

To obtain the benefit of volume purchases, the order- 
ing of commodities on most railways is scheduled 
throughout the month, all castings being ordered one day ; 
rubber goods, packing and hose another day; lumber a 
third day, and so on throughout the month. With a 
knowledge of the period required by the manufacturer 
for delivery, and knowledge of the volume of each kind 
of material used by the railroad in a specified period, 
properly weighted by the data indicated by the current 
“information post,” it is practicable to place orders so 
that the material will arrive at approximately the time 
desired. 

On every large railroad, an official description of each 
standard article must be prepared which will be under- 
stood alike by the manufacturer and the railroad. In 
years past, we have had the same article described in 
different districts as “joint bars,” “angle bars,” “splice 
bars,” and “fish plates.” There is little wonder that the 
manufacturer found it necessary to ask what we really 
wanted. Normal progress in engineering design and 
practice creates a constant stream of additional items or 
changes in descriptions of materials. To take immedi- 
ate advantage of those changes, descriptions should be 
changed as soon as plans are approved, so that manu- 
facturers will have the latest plan and specification ref- 
erence. On the Pennsylvania, this is accomplished by 
cutting an addressograph plate which provides the proper 
terminology on a permanent record. An order loosely 
describing the material wanted is a prolific source of 
misunderstanding and unnecessary correspondence. 


Obsolescence 


Materials and practices, when standardized over long 
periods, are subject to the danger of obsolescence. It 
is, therefore, obvious that materials handled in routine 
purchases, month after month, should be examined 
periodically to be certain that the quality is satisfactory 
for the service, and that the service justifies the price. 
This examination might show that the material is of 
much higher quality and price than the service requires. 
For example, lumber, previously surfaced on two sides, 
might now be acceptable if surfaced on one side. The qual- 
ity of an item may also have been improved by a manu- 
facturer in such a way that it can be offered as a substi- 
tute for material of a higher price, or the quantity used 
may suggest an improvement in the quality. It is un- 
derstood that such changes should be approved by the 
using department before being made; but the changes 
can be and frequently are suggested by the supply de- 
partment because of its intimate knowledge of railroad 
and manufacturing practice. 

To an enginehouse foreman, it probably appears un- 
pardonable to run low in the stock of any item of ma- 
terial, but that opinion is not always the correct one. 
Suppose we increase the margin of protection 10 per 
cent and a stock of 10 drills is increased to 11 drills. 
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That small increase alone, if carried through all items 
of purchased and manufactured material, would add over 
$25,000,000 to the investment in unapplied material on 
Class I railroads. 


Harmonizing Demands 


The supply department is an intermediary between 
the manufacturers of material and the user. The user 
paints the picture of his needs to the stores depart- 
ment. The manufacturer paints the picture of his 
ability and capacity to the purchasing department. Those 
two pictures must be made to harmonize before the rail- 
road can get the products which best fit the need at a 
price justified by the service. That result cannot be 
accomplished unless the employees of the supply de- 
partment have a working knowledge of the functions 
of the other departments of the railroad. It has been 
wisely said that a supply department officer of mediocre 
ability, who understands fully the relationship of the 
supply department to other departments of the railroad, 
is more valuable to his company than a brilliant officer 
who does not understand that relationship. 

The manufacturer makes certain rules to govern pro- 
curement practices, which must be observed by the buyers 
if penalties are to be avoided. These rules are in no 
sense arbitrary. They have come into existence as a 
result of long experience and are designed to penalize 
the buyer who orders in small quantities or in odd sizes, 
which increases the expense to manufacturers. Steel 
products, for example, such as bars, plates, shapes, pipe, 
etc., carry an extra of 10 cents per 100 Ib. for quantities 
less than a carload. In addition, bars carry an extra 
for quantities less than 6,000 Ib. 

In most cases, the average buyer would be unaware 
of or indifferent to the extra costs incurred by the man- 
ufacturer in producing such orders. The buyer can, 
however, avoid most of these penalties by proper plan- 
ning. . That may require ordering for periods longer 
than normal, or it may require establishing one point 
on the railroad as a place to receive the total quantity 
ordered, from which reshipments will be made to sub- 
stores as needed. 


Cutting Distribution Costs 


The chief effort of most roads, generally, is to elimi- 
nate rehandling costs by shipping direct from the manu- 
facturer to the point of ultimate use. A western road 
purchasing its material in the east could have a general 
store at the eastern terminus of the railroad from which 
the entire road might be served without back haul o‘ 
its material; but the New York Central or the Pennsyl- 
vania, which purchase most of their materials at points 
along the lines of their roads, would have much cross- 
hauling if one storehouse only were established on each 
road. 

One of the cardinal principles of the stores department 
is to write orders so as to give the purchasing depart- 
ment the widest possible latitude in obtaining compe- 
titive prices, because the determination of prices, sources 
of supply and terms of purchase are prerogatives of 
the purchasing department. Quality, time of delivery 
and quantity belong to the stores department. Mutual 
respect for and recognition of these responsibilities are 
imperative for the best interest of the railroad. 

A supply department, to be successful, must build up 
in the mind of the user a confidence that when an emer- 
gency arises, it will be met. When that confidence is 
lacking, the user constantly feels the necessity for ob- 
taining enough material to protect himself against the 
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severest demand. A recognition of that degree for every 
user would be an unbearable burden for any railroad. 
The supply department, through its centralized control, 
provides a balanced supply which will meet any contin- 
gency at minimum expense. 


Comments on 


Railway Purchasing 


By F. S. Austin* 


In any discussion of railway purchasing and the rela- 
tions between the buyer, the seller and the consumer of 
material, it should be recognized that a purchasing de- 
partment must, first of all establish a reputation for fair 
dealing, as confidence is the foundation of all business 
transactions. This fair dealing must apply not only 
to the seller, but also to the user and the storekeeper. 
The seller must have confidence that there will be no 
unfair claims or cancellations, and that his bills will be 
paid when due. The user must have confidence that any 
material substituted in place of that requisitioned will 
be satisfactory ; and the storekeeper must be able to feel 
that the firm given the order will deliver the material at 
the required time. 

The purchasing executive should also be easy to ap- 
proach, should give the seller such of his time as is 
necessary to state his case, and should always be courte- 
ous. I hope that that day has passed when a salesman 
finds it necessary to walk around the block getting up 
courage to make his call on the purchasing agent. The 
type of purchasing agent which inspired such feelings 
has, I believe, become extinct. 

The seller should be thoroughly familiar with the 
material he sells; his home office should keep him up- 
to-date relative to the changes in his material, and advise 
him of orders received from the buyers whom he con- 
tacts. There are times when it is necessary for the 
sellers to shift their men, in the same way that purchas- 
ing men are shifted from certain commodities to others, 
but this should be heid to a minimum. It is disconcert- 
ing to both the buyer and the seller to be constantly ex- 
plaining past performances to new men. 

The best friend the buyer has is the old law of 
supply and demand. Commodity prices which are mov- 
ing in strict line with supply and demand conditions are 
the correct prices for those commodities. When ma- 
terial prices are artificially controlled, the purchasing 
executive is at a loss to know what is to happen to 
prices. Producers are naturally interested in getting as 
high a price for their commodities as possible, but where 
artificially controlled, commodity prices tend to hold up 
long after declines have occurred in uncontrolled com- 
modities. The facts regarding each commodity should 
be used as a buying guide. Buyers have enjoyed a 
buyer’s market for a long period, but it now appears 
that we are in for a seller’s market. If this is so, I 
hope that the sellers will appreciate some of the nice 
things the buyers did for them during the buyer’s 
market. 

Another good friend of the purchasing department is 
the specification. However, specifications without tests 
are useless. Factors which enter into the preparation 
ot a specification are the service required, the source 
ot supply and the cost. In each of these, the user, the 
manufacturer and the buyer are interested parties and 
should be consulted. 

Trade associations have been of great assistance to 
all buyers by setting up specifications covering their 
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particular commodities, making it simpler for the buyer 
to make his purchases from any one of a great number 
of manufacturers and feel assured that what he receives 
will be satisfactory. Examples of such associations are 
the Portland Cement Association and the Southern Pine 
Association. In addition, the Association of American 
Railroads, the Division of Simplified Practice of the 
United States Department of Commerce, and Special 
Committee No. 2, American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers have done a great deal toward making buying 
conditions easier. 

It is not material purchased to specification which 
troubles the purchasing department, as manufacturers 
are well-informed relative to specifications and the rail- 
road inspectors assume the burden of getting what is 
wanted. It is the miscellaneous materials, on which 
there are no specifications, which take the most time. 
Such commodities are usually bought by trade name, 
after having gone through a period of actual test. Com- 
parable products from three or four concerns are ar- 
ranged for so that, through competition, a fair price 
will be obtained for the article. I have seen prices drop 
from 50 to 60 per cent under such competition. The 
purchasing department is the servant of the using de- 
partments, just as truly as those departments are the 
servants of the sales department. If there were no sales, 
there would be no necessity for the existence of other 
departments. 

With this in mind, the purchasing department should 
place orders with as little delay as possible after the 
receipt of requisitions. Again, it is the non-standard or 
specification items which take the time. Many times 
requisitions for such items ‘specify a definite manufac- 
turer’s product and are marked “rush.” The using de- 
partment has, in many cases, spent weeks determining 
what it wants, but expects the purchasing department, 
with the meager information shown on the requisition, 
to purchase this material, without competition, within a 
few days after the receipt of the requisition. This is 
unfair not only to the purchasing department but also 
to the trade, which should have an opportunity to offer 
competitive bids. 

It seems to be inherent in human nature for everyone 
to think he is a good buyer, and there are times when 
purchases are not made known to the purchasing depart- 
ment. This condition is reduced as purchasing depart- 
ments improve. 


Aklo Heat- 
Absorbing Glass 


Wes increasing attention being paid to the ade- 


quate insulation of modern railway passenger 

equipment, designers look critically on the large 
amount of window space which constitutes about one- 
third of the entire side and end wall area of a car. A 
comparatively new development, adapted to afford sub- 
stantial assistance in solving the problem of heat trans- 
mission through windows, is a heat-absorbing glass, 
known as Aklo and made by the Libby-Owens-Ford 
Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

Aklo is a plate glass of special chemical composition 
that gives the glass the ability to absorb infra-red light 
rays. It has a special coefficient of expansion, transmits 
a high amount of visible light and has a slightly greenish 
cast. Ordinary plate glass is said to transmit 92 per 
cent of visible light, whereas Aklo transmits only 78 
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per cent, thus reducing glare and eye strain, a result 
which is augmented by the slight greenish tint. 

More important, however, is the fact that Aklo plate 
glass absorbs infra-red rays. In sunlight, the infra-red 
rays are heat rays and include one-half of the heat from 
the sun. Thus, Aklo absorbs approximately one-half 
of the heat of the sun’s rays. When a ray of sunlight 
passes through glass, 5 per cent of the heat is reflected 
by the surface of the glass, 48 per cent is absorbed by 
the pane of Aklo, and the remainder, equaling only 47 
per cent of the original sun’s heat, is transmitted directly 
through the Aklo glass. These percentages are clearly 
indicated in the illustration which shows a ray of sun- 
light transmitted through a double glazing of Aklo and 
ordinary glass. When the ray of sunlight has passed 
through the outside pane of Aklo, it carries only 47 per 
cent of the sun’s original heat, and as it passes through 
the pane of ordinary glass on the inside, 5 per cent of 
the heat is again reflected, resulting in only 42 per cent 
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a Double-Glazed Window, Comprising One Pane of Aklo Plate Glass 
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of the heat in the original sun’s rays falling directly on 
the passengers or interior of the car. 

This promises to answer in a large measure the prob- 
lem of insulating passengers from the uncomfortable 
direct summer sun rays, since tests have indicated an 
actual reduction of 10 to 15 deg. F. in temperature in- 
side a double glazing of Aklo and ordinary glass, as 
compared to conventional double glazing. 

If the railway car is air conditioned, this glazing sys- 
tem will also have an economic effect in reducing the 
car’s air-conditioning costs. By reference to the diagram, 
it will be seen that of the 24 per cent of the sun’s 
heat which is conducted. toward the inside of the single 
pane of Aklo glass, that amount of heat only will be 
conducted into the air space in the recommended double 
glazing. This 24 per cent will then be again conducted 
half inside and half outside, or 12 per cent of the sun’s 
heat will enter the car through conduction. Thus, the 
Aklo double glazing will allow a total of only 54 per 
cent of the sun’s heat to enter the car, and thereby favor- 
ably affect air-conditioning costs. 

Tests conducted at the University of California are 
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said to have shown that, under maximum summer sun 
rays in that locality, ordinary glass transmitted 325 B.t.u. 
per sq. ft. per hr. Under the same conditions, it was 
found that Aklo glass transmitted only 195 B.t.u. per 
sq. ft. per hr., thus indicating how air-conditioning costs 
will be reduced and passenger comfort increased by the 
use of Aklo heat-absorbing plate glass. The use of this 
glass also tends to reduce the formation of condensation 
in double-glazed windows. 


Rail Production in 
1936 at Five-Year High 


OTALING 1,219,846 gross tons, rail production in 

1 the United States in 1936 was greater than for 

any year since 1931 when it was 1,873,233 tons, 
according to figures compiled by the American Iron & 
Stee! Institute. Rail production last year exceeded the 
output in 1935 by 508,309 tons, or 71.4 per cent; in 1934 
by 209,622 tons, or 21 per cent; in 1933 by 803,550 tons, 
or 193 per cent; and in 1932 by 817,280 tons, or 203 
per cent. 

Increases in the production by weight groups in 1936 
as compared with 1935 showed considerable variation 
and in one weight group the tonnage produced showed a 
substantial decline. The weight group showing the 
largest increase was that comprising rails weighing 120 
lb. and less than 136 Ib., the increase being from 154,367 





Production of Rails by Weight Per Yard 





50 and 85 and 100and 120 and 136 
Under less less less less pounds 
50 than 85 than100 than 120 than 136 and 

Years pounds pounds pounds pounds pounds _ over Total 
1920 489,043 433,333 952,622 729,118 2,604,116 
1921 211,568 214,936 902,748 849,566 2,178,818 
1922 265,541 274,731 728,604 902,900 2,171,776 
1923 272,794 300,907 864,965 1,465,850 2,904,516 . 
1924 191,046 213,274 853,431 1,175,581 2,433,332 
1925 163,607 219,648 765,371 1,636,631 2,785,257 
1926 197,260 256,287 797,662 1,966,440 3,217,649 
1927 161,836 173,257 539,445 1,314,424 617,524 2,806,486 
1928 134,197 125,726 465,393 1,203,749 718,428 2,647,493 
1929 141,362 102,944 409,628 1,233,599 834,605 2,722,138 
1930 95,626 81,299 267,879 835,496 592,933 1,873,233 
1931 50,089 25,524 123,398 495,752 462,988 1,157,751 
1932 16,655 13,705 28,593 215,091 128,522 402,566 
1933 *49,116 15,413 40,973 154,007 156,787 416,296 
1934 *70,085 417,111 73,639 491,642 325,942 31,805 1,010,224 
1935 *57,127 14,758 85,627 340,800 154,367 58,858 711,537 
1936 *96,111 $21,907 99,961 611,527 368,470 22,680 1,219,846 
* 60 pounds or less per yard. 


+ Over 60 and less than 85 pounds per yard. 





tons to 368,470 tons, or 139 per cent. In the “100 and 
less than 120-Ib.” group the increase was from 340,800 
tons to 611,527 tons, or 79.5 per cent; while production 
in the “85 and less than 100-lb. group” increased from 
85,627 tons to 99,961 tons or only 16.7 per cent. Some- 
what surprising is the fact that production of rails in 
the “136 Ib. and over” group, after showing a sub- 
stantial increase in 1935 as compared with 1934, de- 
creased from 58,858 tons in 1935 to 22,680 tons in 1936, 
or 61.4 per cent. 

As usual practically all of the rails rolled in 1936 
were of open-hearth steel, the tonnage in this classifica- 
tion amounting to 1,185,176 or 97.16 per cent of the 
total production. The production of rails from Bessemer 
and electric steel continued relatively insignificant, 
amounting only to 289 tons as compared with 565 tons 
in 1935. In addition to these classifications the total 
tonnage of rails produced in 1936 included 34,381 tons 
rolled from old rails, 41,383 tons of girder and high tee 
rails and 448 tons of alloy steel rails. 





EW YORK hearings of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s investigation of freight forwarding 
operations (transportation of consolidated car- 
load freight, I.C.C. Docket 27365) re-opened in the 
Pennsylvania Hotel on April 26 before Commissioner 
C. R. Porter and Examiners R. N. Trezise and C. A. 
Rice. The three-day sessions covered, in the main, 
further analysis of the relationship between forwarding 
companies and various rail carriers whose facilities they 
utilize and, in particular, the organization, services, and 
rates of the Acme Fast Freight, Inc. W. J. Walsh at- 
tended as counsel for the I.C.C. 

Appearing as first witness, R. B. Sturm, special agent 
of the I.C.C. Bureau of Inquiry, testified as to securities 
operations of the Linden Securities Corporation subse- 
quent to his analysis of its organization in the October 
13-23 hearings in New York, as reported in the Railway 
Age of October 17, 1936. He revealed that the Linden 
Securities Corporation recently sold on the open market 
15,000 shares of United States Freight Company stock 
at $31.50 per share, continuing to hold 146,000 shares 
in the company, which owns the entire capital stock of 
the Universal Carloading & Distributing Company. The 
current market price of the stock is $23.50 per share. 
His testimony revealed that there has been “no change 
whatsoever” in the obligations of the Linden Securities 
Corporation to the Securities Corporation of the New 
York Central, amounting to $14,943,248.40, for which 
the Securities Corporation has the option to purchase 
stock of the United States Freight Company. He also 
presented exhibits of the freight charges paid to rail- 
roads by the Universal Carloading & Distributing Com- 
pany during 1936 and a profit and loss account of the 
company for the 12 months ending December 31, 1936. 


N.Y.C. Earns More on Forwarder Than L.c.l. Business 


The succeeding witness in the Universal case, H. W. 
Bassett, transportation engineer of the New York Cen- 
tral, presented a statistical analysis purporting to prove 
that the Central earns more on freight charges paid to 
it by the forwarding company than on its own l.c.l. busi- 
ness over identical routes between similar points. Quot- 
ing sample figures on various runs local to tne railroad, 
compiled for a three-day test period during February, 
1937, the witness stated that the net earnings per ton- 
mile for Universal cars were 1.86 cents, compared with 
1.35 cents for Central l.c.l. cars, and earnings per car 
mile of 23.41 cents for Universal cars contrasted with 
8.41 cents for l.c.l. cars. He quoted 645 miles as the 
average haul for forwarder cars and 507 miles for l.c.l. 
cars, and submitted 12.6 tons as the average load for 
Universal cars and 6.2 tons for the lc. cars. These 
averages Mr. Bassett compiled from a total of 126 Uni- 
versal and 130 1.c.l. cars in movement. 

"he witness then offered as evidence supporting his 
argument compilations of earnings, expenses, tonnage, 
al mileage of two New York Central expedited mer- 
chandise trains running overnight between New York 


* See Railway Age for October 17, 24, and 31, of 1936. 


Forwarder Probe in New York 


Analyses of Acme set-up and rail earnings on forwarder 
traffic feature final sessions* 
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and Buffalo, consisting of refrigerator and baggage 
equipment for passenger service, operated by crews on 
freight wages. Taking all operating “out-of-pocket” 
expenses into account he found that from July 12 to 18, 
New York Central l.c.l. cars on these two trains aver- 
aged a net after expenses of $13.60 per car, while con- 
solidated shipment cars of the Empire, Universal and 
R. & K. forwarding companies on the same trains aver- 
aged $62.02, $70.80, and $69.90 respectively. Addi- 
tional statistics for net earnings per car-mile, per ton, per 
ton-mile, and per train-mile followed, revealing, in gen- 
eral, higher net profits for forwarder cars than for rail- 
road l.c.l. cars. Mr. Bassett added that a current com- 
parison would have to take into account pick-up and de- 
livery expenses for l|.c.l. shipments. 

In summary of I.c.l. versus Universal figures, the wit- 
ness declared that the average load per car is one-third 
greater for forwarder cars and average earnings three 
times greater. He admitted that his company “‘would be 
fortunate to get more than out-of-pocket costs on L.c.l. 
haulage.” Mr. Walsh, in cross-examining the witness, 
brought out that no accourit had been taken in the ex- 
hibits presented of the classification of freight in l.c.l. 
cars and added that the earnings from these cars re- 
flected the class of traffic carried. He could not, how- 
ever, lead Mr. Bassett to admit that this consideration 
was necessary in a comparison of l.c.l. and forwarder 
cars. 

Questioned as to the desirability of transferring all 
railroad l.c.l. service to forwarders, Mr. Bassett replied: 
“T would like to see the forwarders handle all our 1.c.l.,” 
adding that this statement was based on the standpoint 
of New York Central earnings. In answer to the query 
as to the light loading of 1.c.l. cars, he replied that the 
business offered the railroad forced such loadings, ad- 
mitting that forwarder movements are generally between 
key centers while l.c.l. shipments often necessitate branch 
and pick-up movements. 


Analysis of Acme Fast Freight, Inc. 


Explanation of the organization, services, and carrier 
relations of the Acme Fast Freight, Inc., furnished the 
theme of W. J. McEntee, vice-president of the company, 
who took the witness stand for J. R. Turney, counsel 
appearing for Acme. His testimony revealed additional 
information to that presented by Mr. Sturm and Mr. 
Walsh in previous hearings, reported briefly in the Rail- 
way Age of October 17, 1936, on page 562. Pointing 
out that the forwarding company is wholly owned by 
T. A. Bradley, having no connection with any railroad, 
Mr. McEntee traced its history from inception as a local 
drayage agent in New York to its present set-up of six 
major subsidiaries, operating throughout the United 
States. Defining their status, he declared that “Acme 
companies are common carriers of freight and express 
matter by highway, rail and water.” Asked how Acme 
conducts its operations, Mr. McEntee replied that it does 
so in general “by employing the instrumentalities, facili- 
ties and services of other carriers under contractual or 
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traffic arrangements,” adding that it owns some trans- 
portation equipment and one subsidiary truck line. In 
answer to inquiry relating to Acme’s connection with the 
railroads, the witness replied: “Railway transportation 
is procured by Acme at regular tariff rates and the fic- 
tional relation is that Acme is a shipper. The economic 
relation is the same as an agency through which a dis- 
tinct carrier obligation of the railroad company is dis- 
charged.” In later testimony, he declared that, in his 
opinion, forwarding companies should be granted the 
legal status of common carriers and that rate agreements 
should be effected with other carriers as between car- 
riers and not on the shipper-carrier basis. 

Analyzing Acme’s operations, Mr. McEntee explained 
that the company divides the country into territories 
surrounding key stations, or concentration points, to 
which goods from originating points are shipped by 
truck or l.c.l. rail and there made up in car-load lots. 
Questioned as to choice of carrier by Acme, the witness 
declared that while the great bulk, probably 95 per cent, 
moves by rail either wholly or in part, the selection of 
transit agency varies even from hour to hour, depending 
upon availability and schedules in service. It is such 
flexible co-ordination, made possible by highly organized 
central supervision that constitutes the chief advantage 
of forwarder’s service, he claimed. Referring to his 
company’s use of railway station space for loading and 
checking, Mr. McEntee pointed out that the railway fa- 
cilities are not indispensable and that other properties are 
available at similar or lower rental costs. Acme uses the 
railway facilities, he claimed, at the carriers’ own re- 
quest, explained by the railway’s desire for close prox- 
imity between its own and the forwarder’s checking fa- 
cilities, the effort to preserve the forwarder’s shipments 
for its own lines, and the argument that switching costs 
at freight houses are lower than those distributed among 
individual private sidings. Rentals for these facilities, 
the witness testified, are based primarily upon evalua- 
tion for commercial use at current market prices which 
is determined by the railroad company. In evidence he 
offered an exhibit comparing rentals paid to railways 
with those quoted for similar facilities by non-railroad 
owners, revealing that 85 per cent of the facilities rented 
from railroads could be obtained at the same or lower 
cost elsewhere. He added further that terminal costs, 
especially for checking, incurred by the railroads on for- 
warder shipments, are generally less than those for car- 
load shipments of ordinary character because: 1. For- 
warder freight is marked ready for drayage. 2. It is 
trucked in larger loads. 3. It is rarely stored. 4. It is 
loaded more heavily in car-load lots. 

Quizzed at intervals as to various special dispensa- 
tions granted to forwarding companies by the rail car- 
riers, such as “flying trapeze cars,” hold-over privileges, 
grants of baggage cars at freight-car rates, “split-car” 
privileges, etc., the witness replied in each case that his 
company profited in no way from these so-called privi- 
leges and that they were wholly on the responsibility of 
the railroads involved. 


Acme Desires Regulation 


Dealing with rebate and special privilege grants by 
the forwarders to shippers, Mr. McEntee, speaking spe- 
cifically for Acme and generally for all forwarding com- 
panies (he served on a rate committee of the forwarders 
in 1933), testified that since the NRA codes were put 
into effect in 1933, no rebates have been given. Upon 
examination by Mr. Walsh as to other extra-tariff prac- 
tices, he admitted that “as is the case with any commer- 
cial enterprise,” abuses have cropped up, comprising, in 
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general, the grant of lower rates to large-volume ship- 
pers who, lacking this privilege, would ordinarily ship 
directly in car load lots. 

Concerning regulation of forwarding companies, Mr. 
McEntee stated that they have been regulated by the 
I.C.C. under the Motor Carrier Act since its inception, 
but was unable to determine their present status under 
the act, except to point out that they are, in the main, 
interstate carriers. He added: “Acme takes the position 
that all forwarding companies and all forwarding opera- 
tions, including those by rail, water, and express, as 
well as by motor vehicles, are subject to regulation un- 
der the Motor Carrier Act to the same degree as com- 
mon carrier truck operators are regulated by that act.” 
He also referred to a bill to this effect now pending before 
the Interstate Commerce committee of the House of 
Representatives (introduced by Congressman Gerhardt). 
The key to the problem of forwarder operation, Mr. 
McEntee stated, is recognition of the forwarder as a 
transportation agency rather than a shipper. A “busi- 
nesslike” relationship between direct carrier and for- 
warder should comprise: 1. Regulation of forwarders 
on same basis as that of motor carriers. 2. Elimination 
of “foolish” classification and tariff provisions affecting 
forwarder traffic. 3. Compensation to carrier for for- 
warder traffic upon “simple contract basis.” This basis, 
he suggested, should be similar to that which the Com- 
mission has fixed for the compensation of railroads in 
the transportation of mail; i.e., in general “upon a car- 
foot-mile formula, with due regard to stand-by require- 
ments,” but not at identical rates, since mail travels on 
passenger trains at greater expense. ; 

At an earlier period in the hearings, further testimony 
was presented by T. L. Haden, special investigator for 
the I.C.C., in connection with alleged abuses in relations 
between the Southern Pacific and the Universal Carload- 
ing & Distributing Corporation. Following this, S. W. 
Osborne, a manufacturer of cut shoe soles at Boston, 
Mass., and Mt. Jewett, Pa., testified that the Acme 
Fast Freight, Inc., had refused to accept shipments from 
those originating points to various stipulated destina- 
tions, on the plea that such movements were not profit- 
able and produced a letter from Acme in support of his 
testimony. 

As first witness in the Wednesday morning session, 
J. J. Bunkworth, assistant superintendent of the New 
York Central at Buffalo, N. Y., testified that his road 
found it necessary for efficient switching and train make- 
up to fulfill set-back orders presented by Universal in 
handling their shipments at the Louisiana street freight 
station, Buffalo, N. Y. Following him on the stand, 
A. E. Lloyd, superintendent of the New York Central 
at Chicago, presented an exhibit purporting to demon- 
strate similar factors in force at the Clark street freight 
station, Chicago. 


Statistics on Comparative Earnings and Costs 


Returning to direct analysis of forwarder operations, 
B. T. Elmore, a statistical analyst formerly employed, by 
the I.C.C. Bureau of Statistics on cost surveys, testl- 
fied (for Acme) that the railroads lost, from 1925 to 
1936, 24 million tons of l.c.l. traffic, or seven times the 
total tonnage handled by the three main forwarding com- 
panies in 1936. After submitting exhibits explaining 
the basis of his allocation of railroad costs (claimed to 
be in conformity to I.C.C. cost segregation formulas), 
the witness offered in evidence a comparison of revenues 
and costs of rail freight traffic on all Class I and terminal 
roads in 1935 for each of 29 classes of carload traffic, 
lel. traffic, and forwarder traffic. He concluded that 
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the latter enjoyed the highest ratio of revenue to cost 
of any other class, or 141 per cent, compared with 92 
per cent for all traffic and 44 per cent for railroad l.c.l. 
trafic. He also submitted exhibits comparing rail 
revenues from forwarder shipments with that from ex- 
press matter, pointing out that the latter was carried 
at an out-of-pocket loss of 30 million dollars. In cross- 
examination of the witness, Mr. Walsh brought out that 
in the statistics submitted, the revenues from forwarder 
traffic had been computed for a 12-month period on the 
basis of November as a typical month. The witness also 
admitted that no account had been taken of additional 
expenses incurred by the rail carriers in handling for- 
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warder shipments nor of differences in costs of high 
and low speed hauls. Mr. Walsh further received 
admission that a portion of the cost computations was 
based on general evaluations of judgment and not on 
specific findings. 

The last witness, E. M. Dillhoefer, executive vice- 
president of the National Carloading Company, testified 
that his company is a co-ordinating agency and claimed 
that revenues paid to carriers by his firm per car totaled 
three times the average earnings of the rail l.c.l. cars. 
This testimony closed the freight forwarder hearings. 
Council will file briefs by June 30, 1937, and the ex- 


aminer will submit a proposed report to the Commission. 


Rehabilitation program must be based on a 
financial analysis to determine what 


HE maintenance of freight cars does not begin in 
T the transportation yard or on the repair track, but 

with a comprehensive understanding of car supply 
and demand. It ends at a dismantling plant where equip- 
ment is disposed of as scrap. In other words, intelligent 
car maintenance requires extensive experience and a 
wide enough perspective to visualize a car before it is 
designed and until it is worn out, when the remnants 
are loaded for the scrap market. 

A competent man experienced in car matters should 
be the one charged with the responsibility of designing 
a freight car so that known weaknesses can be eliminated. 
This is a vulnerable spot today on many railroads where 
design is usually handled in a department which seldom 
comes in contact with the operation, as usually a car 
foreman is considered too far down in the rank and 
file to be consulted. 

After a satisfactory design has been accomplished and 
agreed upon, then the question arises, Should the pres- 
ent ownership of old cars be rebuilt, or will it pay to 
purchase new equipment? In the latter case, a sys- 
tematic retirement program must be carried out so that 
mechanical wear and obsolescence will follow a natural 
and systematic trend. This is not an easy problem, as 
what is economical under one condition may be un- 
sound under another. A financial study, is therefore 
necessary to determine just what policy should be fol- 
lowed. For instance, if a certain freight car could have 
been purchased for $2,000 in 1934, this same car may 
Cost $3,000 in 1938; under those conditions it is neces- 
sary to go into finances deeper than ordinary in order 
to establish guide points of maximum expenditure to 


a 


* a Sian i i 
Abstract of a paper presented before the April 12 meeting of the Car 
s Association of Chicago. 
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repairs are economical 


By K. F. Nystrom 


Superintendent Car Department, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, Milwaukee, Wis. 


perpetuate a car for a given period. After this is 
established, a thorough survey of the existing equipment 
must be made and the actual cost determined of a heavy 
general repair or rebuilding program. By having these 
two facts, how much a new car would cost, and how 
much it would cost to give general heavy repairs or re- 
build an old car after the estimated extended life has 
been ascertained, a financial analysis will establish 
whether or not such schedule repairs are economical. 

Table I shows the cost of owning and operating 
freight cars per dollar of investment, from which it is 
possible to ascertain the maximum expenditure, say after 
25 years life, to condition the car for another period of 
service, as against the cost of owning, operating, and 
repairing a new car. This table reflects not only financial 
and theoretical facts but also experience as to the cost 
of maintenance and schedule repairs, which must be 
considered together with the physical characteristics of 
the car, inherent weaknesses, and obsolescence. Table I 
is based upon increments of one hundred cents of in- 
vestment depreciated over a period of 25 years assum- 
ing a five per cent interest on investment and 25-year 
sinking fund with interest at five per cent compounded 
annually. 

The. annual maintenance and the general repairs is 
based upon a fairly accurate record of hopper cars. How- 
ever, further experience and actual data may prove that 
the total cost of carrying charges and maintenance will 
be a direct function or constant per dollar of investment 
for all freight cars, but until a definite trend has been 
established, actual records of cost of maintenance and 
general repairs should be applied for each class of car. 

Let us consider the typical question ; How much money 
can be economically spent on a car 25 years old to extend 
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the life another four years in place of purchasing a new 
car? It is shown that it cost 34.36 cents to carry and 
maintain a new car for four years per dollar of invest- 
ment, and 19.01 cents could be spent in general repairs 





Table I—Cost of Freight-Car Operation per Dollar of Origi al 
Investment in Present Markets 


(All Figures are Cents) 
r——Carrying Charges—, -——-Repairs————_, 
Per 
cent 
5 Per sink- 
cent in- ing Total An- Gen- Total Grand 
Year Value terest fund Total accum. nual eral Total accum. total 


dq) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (0) (6& 10) 


1 100.00 5.00 1.99 6.99 6.99  .65 65 65 7.64 
2 97.91 4.89 1.99 6.88 13.87 .74 74 1.39 15.26 
3 95.72 4.78 1.99 6.77 20.64 1.02 1.02 2.41 23.05 
4 93.42 4.64 1.99 6.63 27.27 .60 4.08 4.68 7.09 34.36 
5 91.00 4.55 1.99 6.54 33.81 1.38 1.38 8.47 42.28 
6 88.46 4.42 1.99 6.41 40.22 1.48 1.48 9.95 50.17 
7 85.79 4.29 1.99 6.28 46.30 1.62 1.62 11.57 58.07 
8 82.99 4.15 1.99 6.14 52.64 .88 7.88 8.76 20.33 72.97 
9 80.05 4.00 1.99 5.99 58.63 1.90 1.90 22.23 80.86 
10 77.06 3.85 1.99 5.84 64.47 1.99 1.99 24.22 88.69 
11 73.82 3.69 1.99 5.68 70.15 2.13 2.13 26.35 96.50 
12 70.42 3.52 1.99 5.51 75.66 2.36 2.36 28.71 104.37 
13 66.85 3.34 1.99 5.33 80.99 1.20 36.80 38.00 66.71 147.70 
14 63.10 3.15 1.99 5.14 86.13 2.50 2.50 69.21 155.34 
15 59.17 2.96 1.99 4.95 91.08 2.86 2.86 72.07 163.15 
16 55.04 2.75 1.99 4.74 95.82 1.52 6.30 7.82 79.89 175.71 
17. 50.70 2.54 1.99 4.53 100.35 3.16 3.16 83.05 183.40 
18 46.15 2.31 1.99 4.30 104.65 3.24 3.24 86.29 190.94 
19 41.37 2.07 1.99 4.06 108.71 3.37 3.37 89.66 198.37 
20 36.35 1.82 1.99 3.81 112.52 1.78 9.25 11.03 100.69 213.21 
21 31.08 1.55 1.99 3.54 116.06 3.60 3.60 104.29 220.35 
22 «25.54 1.28 1.99 3.27 119.33 3.80 3.80 108.09 227.42 
23 =19.73 99 1.99 2.98 122.31 3.90 3.90 111.99 234.30 
24 = 13.63 68 1.99 2.67 124.98 4.00 4.00 115.99 240.97 
25 7.23 36 1.99 2.35 127.33 4.10 4.10 120.09 247.42 
26 5.00 25 -25 127.58 2.05 19.01 21.06 141.15 268.73 
27 5.00 25 .25 127.83 4.10 4.10 145.25 273.08 
28 5.00 25 -25 128.08 4.10 4.10 149.35 277.43 
29 5.00 25 -25 128.33 4.10 4.10 153.45 281.78 








to extend the life-for another four years. Assume that a 
hopper car can be purchased for $2,000, then 19.01 
cents times $2,000 equals $380.20 which could be spent 
as a maximum if it were certain that four or more years 
or service could be attained. 


Schedule Repair Program for Freight Cars 


After having the above foundation, and as mentioned, 
having made a thorough survey of the existing equip- 
ment, definite plans can be given for the maintenance of 
freight cars. Railroads more and more realize the im- 
portance of having a definite car repair program. For 
many years, passenger cars have been maintained and 
given general repairs periodically. In regard to freight- 
car repairs, some railroads have started successfully with 
a six-year program, others with a four-year program. 
The Milwaukee ten years ago started with a four-year 
cycle of schedule repairs. This four-year cycle was not 
arrived at in a haphazard way, but was decided upon 
only after a study was made of the life of paint, trucks 
with all component parts, and the general condition of 
the car, and ten year’s experience has proved that it 
is desirable and is economically sound. 

After starting this program it had to be greatly cur- 
tailed during the depression. However, at no time 
was it entirely abandoned with the result that we have 
gone through the depression with an average bad-order 
percentage of less than three per cent. 

The average cost of giving freight-train cars cycle or 
schedule repairs, including cabooses, together with the 
number of cars repaired each year is shown in Table IT. 

It will be noted that during the depression period the 
number of cars given schedule repairs together with the 
average cost per car was reduced. The reason for the 


latter is that we gave preference to our best cars which 
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were due for schedule repairs. Thereby, we kept a 
higher standard of maintenance of freight cars than 
otherwise would have been possible under the very try- 
ing conditions. Anyone who would check up the Mil- 
waukee total ownership of freight cars would find that 
at no time have one-fourth of the cars received schedule 
repairs in any one year. The reason for this is that new 
cars not due for schedule repairs and cars subject for 
retirement were deducted. Obviously, the annual new 
car program and a retirement policy must be determined 
if an economical and systematic repair program is to be 
established. As it is necessary to predetermine a sched- 
ule repair program at least four years ahead, it follows 
that the cost of material must be predetermined and the 
amount of labor, preferably expressed in man-hours, 
known. This is not difficult because an accurate deter- 
mination of schedule repair costs should be available after 
such a program has been in operation for a few months 
if shop orders are issued for such work. An added bene- 
fit of a predetermined schedule repair program is that 
an accurate estimate can be submitted to the manage- 
ment for annual car-department expenditures. 

In establishing a repair program, each series of cars 
should be carefully studied and recommendations ob- 
tained from the men in the field, and preferably the mat- 
ter should be further discussed and agreed upon at a 
general meeting where all principal car foremen are in 
attendance and where they would feel free to discuss, 
agree and disagree on what is proposed. This is the 
Nd pursued on the Milwaukee and found very help- 
ul. 


Shop Facilities Necessary 


To carry out a successful and economical schedule 
repair program, it is obvious that proper repair facilities 
must be made available. In this respect the car depart- 
ment, on most railroads, has not been given the consider- 
ation it deserves. There are today large railroads which 
do not have a semblance of modern freight-car repair 
shops; some are still making freight car repairs out in 





Table II—Variation in Cost of Freight-Car Repairs Over a 
Nine-Year Period 





ss Number of cars given Average cost 
Year schedule repairs per car 
1928 14,406 $176 
1929 15,600 199 
1930 12/877 181 
1931 8,257 134 
1932 4,738 125 
1933 5,175 101 
1934 6,471 111 
1935 8,053 111 
1936 10,686 132 
the open. A modern repair shop will increase the ef- 


ficiency of labor at least 20 per cent and also establish a 
considerable saving in the conservation of material and 
small tools. 

I believe that at the present time, if a survey was made 
of locomotive shops which some railroads have aban- 
doned, it would be found that these could, at com- 
paratively small cost, be converted into suitable freight- 
car repair shops. 

The location of repair shops is of great importance. 
They should be located where the density of traffic is the 
greatest and where there is a prevailing empty caf 
movement. Some yars ago, the idea prevailed that re- 
pair shops should be scattered over the railroad, but 
that is not necessary. As a matter of fact, with the 
exception of some ore cars and flat cars assigned on 
certain divisions, the Milwaukee could give scliedule 
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repairs to all of its cars in Chicago terminals and I 
believe this railroad is spread out over greater territory 
than any other except the Canadian roads. It is better 
to have one suitable shop with proper tools than several 
shops without facilities. ; 

After a schedule repair program is established, an an- 
nual work program for freight train cars will prove eco- 
nomical. With annual work it is understood that cer- 
tain periodical repairs are concentrated at a few larger 
repair points where cars are available and where there 
are proper facilities. When selecting these repair points, 
it is important the repair tracks be open at both ends 
and located conveniently to the transportation yard so 
that cars can be switched at a minimum cost. On the 
Milwaukee there are ten such annual work repair points 
and we know we have established considerable economies. 

Only emergency work such as inoperative brakes, hot 
boxes, defective draft gears or questionable light weights 
is done at other repair points, except where cars are 
operating locally. 

In order to bring about the aim of having one date 
cover all annual work, the following instructions are in 
effect on the Milwaukee: 

Cars receiving schedule repairs—On cars receiving 
schedule repairs, all annual work must be performed re- 
gardless of last previous stencilled date. 

Cars due for annual work.—Cars on which the last 
air brake cleaning date is at least twelve months old or 
those on which the last journal-box packing date is at 
least fourteen months old, should be considered due for 
annual work and all annual work must be performed. 

Cars not due for schedule repairs or annual work.— 
When air brakes become inoperative before twelve 
months from stencilled date and therefore are cleaned 
and restencilled, the draft gears must be inspected and 
restencilled regardless of last previous date, and journal 
boxes must be repacked if last previous date is more 
than six months. 

Air brake work.—Work to be done strictly in accord- 
ance with A.A.R. Rules. 

Improper sized rods and levers are to be removed and 
replaced with those standard to the car so as to maintain 
the proper braking ratio. Brake beams, hangers, pins 
and brackets should be carefully inspected and where the 
limits of wear, etc. are reached as defined in A.A.R. Rule 
63, necessary repairs or renewals be made. Cotter keys 
and flat keys must be renewed if old keys are worn and 
loose. The brake hanger pin having slot for flat keys, 
when requiring renewal, will be replaced with pin hav- 
ing 44,-in. drilled hole for 3¢-in. cotter key. The 3£-in. 
cotter key must be used in cases except where pins have 
slot for flat key. All keys must be spread so that same 
will be tight and prevent wear due to vibration. 

Repacking of journal boxes—Work to be handled 
strictly in accordance with A.A.R. Rule 66. 

Draft gear inspection—When inspecting Cardwell 
draft gears, one nut should be removed and the rod 
pulled out so as to make it possible to thoroughly inspect 
the inside of the gear. Loose or broken coupler-pocket 
‘vets and cracked and excessively worn coupler pockets 
should he looked after and necessary repairs made. Par- 
ticular attention should be given to the back filler in 
Tiveted yokes and if found to be loose, the draft gear 
should be dropped as we find a large number of these 

llers missing. In no case should we permit the riveting 
of the filler in the yoke unless the hole is properly coun- 





tersunk. Coupler keps having the old hairpin cotter 
ey ve removed, new hole drilled and T-head pin ap- 
ed. 


On cars receiving schedule repairs, regardless of 
ection date, draft gears must be taken down, 
ily inspected and necessary attention given and 


last in: 
thorou; 
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stencilling changed. Draft-gear carrier must be secured 
with rivets. 

Reweighing and restencilling—lIt is important that 
cars be reweighed when due as it entails a loss in revenue 
when the stencilled weights and load limits on cars are 
not correct due to not having been reweighed when due. 

Cars receiving schedule repairs, regardless of last sten- 
cilled date, should be reweighed and restencilled strictly 
in accordance with A.A.R. Rule 30. 

Safety appliances——Safety appliances should be care- 
fully gone over and put in first-class condition. Run- 
ning-board saddle bolts should be tightened and screws 
properly secured in running boards. Hand-brake wheels, 
ratchets and dogs must be gone over carefully. Geared 
hand brakes such as the Ajax, Equipco, Klasing, Uni- 
versal, etc. should be examined and lubricated by apply- 
ing oil to the shaft bearings. 

Lubrication of center plates——Center plates should be 
lubricated by partly jacking up the car for this purpose. 
A cheap grade of lubricant will be furnished for this 
purpose. 

Side doors.——On house cars the doors should be given 
the same careful attention as the brakes and draft 
gears; after necessary repairs are made and the door 
operates freely without dragging on door guides or track, 
the door-hanger roller pins should be oiled. Defective 
door hangers and sealing devices must be repaired and 
where pins are badly worn they must be replaced. 

General—Truck sides and arch bars must be care- 
fully inspected for cracks or fractures, especially on the 
inside or concealed locations which might escape detec- 
tion from an outward inspection in train yards. It is also 
essential to have all bolts properly tightened to prevent 
undue strain on arch bars. Column and box bolts worn 
in diameter or having wornout threads should be re- 
placed. Replacements should be made to all defective 
parts before the car is returned to service. 

In order to accomplish the economies contemplated 
when the period for air-brake cleaning and journal-box 
repacking was extended by the A.A.R., the work should 
not be done unless due or overdue as covered in para- 
graph 2 of these instructions except in the case of cars 
receiving schedule repairs. 

All of the items of work coming under the heading 
of Annual Work are to be conscientiously taken care 
of so that cars having had this attention will remain in 
service for twelve months, barring mishap and probable 
wheel changes. 


Devise Novel Composite Deck 


for Highway Overcrossing 
(Continued from page 747) 

form slabs for bridge, pier or wharf decks, or, 

for heavy-duty floors of any kind. 

2. A size and grade of lumber is utilized that is low in 
cost in comparison with the size ordinarily required for 
stringers. 

3. Thin planks permit effective treatment, practically 
complete penetration with creosote being obtainable. 

4. This type of slab can be designed for negative as 
well as positive moment, since a sufficient number of 
the plank stripes to resist the resultant compression can 
be carried unbroken across the support—an advantage 
not obtained in ordinary types of timber construction. 

5. The wood portion of the slab alone has adequate 
strength to support loads which may be placed on the 
deck during construction. 

6. No forms are required for the concrete top section. 


in fact, 














Who Is Responsible? 


Accidents do not just happen — Somewhere 


REAT care is taken to provide operating rules for 
G the guidance of employees which, if enforced and 

obeyed, will remove from their work the hazards 
incident to carelessness. However, if such rules are 
not thoroughly understood or if such rules are not 
properly observed or enforced, the rules fail to ac- 
complish the purpose desired. 

In order to insure a proper understanding of a rule, 
the rule itself should be stated in clear and concise terms, 
without ambiguity, and in its interpretation the object 
to be accomplished by the rule should be given caretul 
consideration. However, a rule should not be inter- 
preted contrary to its ordinary reading; employees are 
provided with copies of the rules for the purpose of 
reference and study and it is not doing them justice 
to place a special verbal interpretation, not warranted by 
its specific terms, on a rule during the course of instruc- 
tion and then, for guidance and study, present them 
with a rule reading at variance with the manner in which 
they are instructed. If a rule is not worded so that its 
ordinary reading agrees with the interpretation to be 
placed upon it, taking into consideration the purpose 
and intent of the rule, the wording should be made to 
harmonize with its interpretation. 

The problem of instructing properly a vast number 
of employees is no small task, but unless this is done 
the possibility of misunderstanding on the part of em- 
ployees in responsible positions is likely to develop. In 
order to insure full compliance, it is also of equal im- 
portance that operating officers be fully conversant with 
their own rules. This does not always appear to be 
the case. 


Specific Cases 


A number of accidents recently investigated bring out 
certain facts that are of interest in preventing a re- 
currence. 

Last fall, a cut of cars being shunted into a spur track 
by a switch engine making a flying switch, collided with 
a work train which had been unloading material on that 
track. The work train held an order to work extra from 
6:30 a.m. until 6:30 p.m., protecting itself, within the 
territory where the spur track was located. Late in the 
afternoon the work train entered that track; the crew 
closed and locked the main track switch and left the 
derail in normal position. About an hour and a half 
later, the switch engine came along and without ascer- 
taining whether or not it was safe to do so, the crew 
made a flying switch of nine heavily loaded cars and 
dropped them into the spur track where they collided 
with the work train which had just started to back 
toward the main track, but which was stopped before 
the collision occurred. 





*From an address delivered before the New Haven Railroad Club in 
New Haven, Conn., April 20. 





along the line there is always a mistake 


By W. J. Patterson* 


Director, Bureau of Safety, Interstate Commerce Commission 
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In making the movement to the spur track, the switch 
engine ran outside of yard limits and against the current 
of traffic without authority or protection for a distance 
of more than a mile, and also without the air brakes being 
in operation on the train, the latter being in violation 
of the safety appliance law. The crew of the switch en- 
gine were given no copy of the work order, as required 
by rule, although they were operating within the limits 
specified in the work order. 

Before leaving for the spur track, the conductor of the 
switch engine obtained a line-up on trains from the dis- 
patcher and used this information to make the move- 
ment to the spur track. This method was usual, was 
known to the train dispatcher, and had been followed 
for a period of two or three years; yet the superin- 
tendent and the trainmaster claimed they had no pre- 
vious knowledge of how the work was being performed. 
A rule also specifically prohibited the making of flying 
switches except while switching at stations or making up 
trains in yards. 

In the investigation of this accident, the officers placed 
the greater part of the responsibility upon the conductor 
of the work train and dismissed him from the service, 
because he did not protect by flag against trains entering 
from the main track while his train was occupying the 
spur. The superintendent construed the words, “pro- 
tecting itself,” contained in the train order, as requiring 
the work train to provide flag protection at all times and 
under all circumstances, regardless of where the work 
train was located, although he admitted that before a crew 
could enter the spur track they were required to know 
the condition of the track and also to operate under 
control while using such track. 


Incorrect Understanding of Rules by Officers 


He based his decision upon a rule reading in substance 
that a train receiving a work order containing the pro- 
tecting itself” provision must, whether standing or mov- 
ing, protect itself within working limits in both directions 
in the manner prescribed by Rule 99. In placing an inter- 
pretation upon this rule, the superintendent entirely over- 
looked that part of the rule saying that the train must 
be protected “in the manner prescribed by rule 99.” 

Rule 99 does not state that a train must be protected 
at all times and under all circumstances, but outlines 
certain times and certain conditions in which protection 
must be provided and these provisions do not cover afl 
instance in which a train is in the clear on a spur track 
with the switches and derail locked in normal position 
and upon which track no train is permitted to entef 
without the crew first having ascertained its condition 
and further to operate under control while using the 
track. This investigation not only disclosed a practice 
of long standing involving a disregard of operating 
rules and federal laws on the part of employees, but also 
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disclosed that the operating officers had an incorrect 
understanding of the requirements of their own rules, as 
a result of which they misplaced the responsibility and 
discharged the wrong man. 


Head-On Collision 


A serious head-on collision occurred on a railway 
where, because of a strike of train and engine employees, 
an unusual operating condition existed, trains being 
operated by newly employed men. A southbound freight 
train was given two “19” orders at “A,” one of which 
contained a meet with an opposing train at “B,” an 
industrial spur track located only 3,100 ft. south of 
“A.” None of the crew of the southbound train was 
well acquainted with the physical characteristics of the 
division, nor had they ever been examined regarding 
their knowledge of the line, although they had passed 
examinations on the operating rules. 

The engineman failed to show the orders to the fire- 
man or head brakeman and apparently read but one of 
the orders he had received; he mentioned the contents 
of one order but said nothing about the meet at “B.” 
The conductor failed to show the order to the flagman 
and after reading the order himself and not knowing 
where “B” was located, he began looking in the timetable 
for its location. As the place was not shown as a sta- 
tion but was listed in the back of the timetable as a 
business track, by the time he had discovered its loca- 
tion his train had covered more than the 3,100 ft. be- 
tween the two points, and it collided with the opposing 
train south of the meeting point. 

It had been a practice of long standing on this road 
for trains to meet at locations listed in the back of the 
timetable as business tracks; however, the newly em- 
ployed men were not advised of this fact when they were 
instructed and examined on the rules and the conduc- 
tor stated that he was not expecting to encounter an 
opposing train until he had at least reached the first 
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siding shown on the timetable and that he would have 
stopped his train at that point if he had not located 
the meeting point in the timetable before reaching it. 
Failure properly to instruct the new employees regard- 
ing the practice of meeting trains at points other than 
those provided for by rule, together with the failure of 
the dispatcher to take extra precaution when working 
with employees not well acquainted with the road, as 
required by rule, was responsible for this accident. 

While the meeting point technically was not the sta- 
tion at which the southbound train received the meet 
order, it was located but 3,100 ft. south of that point 
and within the purpose and intent of the rule requiring 
the dispatcher to take extra precautions when issuing a 
restricting order to a train at the restricting point, it 
was one and the same place. In the interpretation of 
this rule, the train dispatcher entirely overlooked the 
purpose and intent of the rule. 


Another Collision 


Another head-end collision occurred under conditions 
in which it should have been impossible for such an acci- 
dent to take place. This was on a single-track line pro- 
tected by an automatic block-signal system; the two 
trains involved held a positive meet order with each 
other and adverse weather conditions were not involved. 
A westbound freight train held a meet order with an 
eastbound freight train at the top of a grade, but when 
it reached the foot of the hill, it was found that con- 
siderable delay would be encountered by waiting for a 
live stock connection. In order to avoid delay to the 
opposing train, through waiting for them at the meeting 
point, the dispatcher instructed the crew of the west- 
bound train to take the head end of their train to the 
top of the hill and release the opposing train, and to 
follow that train down the hill with their engine and 
get the live stock. 

The head end was taken to the top of the grade and 





Misinterpretation of Operating 
Rules Is a Prolific Source of Ac- 
cidents of This Kind 
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left on the main track between the switches of the sid- 
ing. As the opposing train had not yet arrived, the 
head brakeman was left at that point with instructions 
to head it through the siding when it arrived, and to 
notify the crew that the engine and rear portion of 
his own train would wait for them at the foot of the 
hill. An eastbound passenger train was due at the top 
of the hill an hour or so later and the conductor of the 
westbound train instructed his head brakeman that if 
he had not returned to the top of the hill with the rear 
end by the time the passenger train arrived, to let that 
train come on down the hill. 

His conductor then returned to the foot of the hill 
with his engine, going ahead of the freight train instead 
of following it as he had been instructed, and that train 
later came down the hill and passed the rear end at 
the foot of the grade. When the light engine arrived at 
the foot of the hill, the crew were given an order es- 
tablishing a meeting point at the top of the grade with 
the passenger train, which the head brakeman had been 
told to let proceed in the event the rear end had not 
returned before they arrived. The head brakeman of 
course knew nothing about the order that had been 
issued establishing a meet between his train and the 
passenger train, and when the passenger train arrived he 
flagged it and headed it through the siding and told the 
crew to go on down the hill, as the rear of his train 
would wait for them at that point. The passenger crew 
protested against this move in view of the meet order 
they held, but the head brakeman said that he was 
flagging for the rear end of his train and it would be 
all right to proceed. 

The general superintendent and the trainmaster were 
on the passenger train and overheard the conversation 
between the passenger conductor and the freight brake- 
man, but they said nothing and the passenger train left 
the meeting point without complying with the meet order 
or getting in touch with the dispatcher by telephone 
as required by rule, although there was a telephone 
located at that point. As the passenger train was about 
to enter the main track from the siding, the automatic 
block signal at that point was displaying a stop signal 
for their train; however, the freight brakeman told the 
passenger engineer that this was probably because the 
preceding freight train was still in the block, and the 
passenger train passed the signal in stop position and 
continued, without being preceded through the block 
by a flagman as required by rule, and collided with the 
engine that was bringing the rear portion of the freight 
to the top of the hill under the meet order with the 
passenger train. 

Here was an excellent opportunity for operating of- 
ficers who were on the ground at the time, to enforce 
observance of the rules. However, they permitted the 
passenger train to pass the meeting point without ful- 
filling the meet order and one of them was slightly in- 
jured in the collision. 


Mine Track Accident 


In another case, an engine switching at a coal mine 
track shoved 18 cars into a siding which was on a grade 
of approximately one per cent descending toward the 
entrance switch. The crew attempted to place the caboose 
next to the cars by making a flying switch. As the 
engine was approaching the siding in making the run- 
ning switch the cars on the siding rolled down the 
grade and cornered the engine at the switch frog. When 
the engine was cut off from the cars on the siding, the 
brakeman making the cut claimed that after the train 
line was parted he opened the angle cock on the head 
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car to set the air, but that he did not set any hand brakes 
However, it was proved by tests after the accident that 
if the brakeman had done as he claimed, the cars would 
not have moved. During the investigation, the officers 
repeatedly referred to a rule appearing under the head- 
ing “Brake Test On Incoming Trains’ which reads as 
follows: 

“On stopping train where it is to be left, engineman 
should at once add to whatever brake pipe reduction was 
required for the stop enough to make a total reduction 
of 25 lb. Brakeman should not close angle cock until 
engineman signals (one blast of whistle) that applica- 
tion is completed.” 

This rule referred to “brake test on incoming trains” 
and had no connection whatever to the circumstances 
surrounding the accident under investigation; yet it 
seemed to be the best one the officers could find to 
cover the situation and was used with much emphasis 
during the investigation. They completely overlooked 
another rule which specifically covered the case and 
which reads in part as follows: 

“When engine is detached from train, or cars set off, 
trainman will apply sufficient hand brakes to secure same 
at all times. Air brakes must not be depended upon to 
hold detached trains on grades.” 

This latter rule positively prohibits the use of air 
brakes for holding detached trains on grades, while the 
officers, who had cited an inapplicable rule, criticized 
employees for failure to do the very thing that the proper 
rule prohibited. This illustrates the fact that officers 
should be thoroughly conversant with their own rules. 
If the officers who are directly responsible for supervision 
of operation and enforcement of operating rules are not 
themselves fully conversant with their own operating 
rules, it can hardly be expected that the employees whom 
they supervise will have a correct and uniform under- 
standing of the requirements of these rules. 


Rear-End Collision 


Another investigation covered a rear-end collision be- 
tween two freight trains. The accident occurred on the 
main track inside of yard limits and also within auto- 
matic block-signal and automatic train-stop territory. Day 
was just breaking and a dense fog prevailed at the time. 
The leading freight train received a caution signal and 
reduced speed as required by the indication and finally 
stopped within a distance of 4,500 ft., with the caboose 
125 ft. beyond the next signal. The flagman put down 
two torpedoes, one 37 ft. and the other 117 ft. behind 
his caboose, and then walked back to a point two or 
three car lengths beyond the signal near his caboose, 
which would place him approximately 300 ft. from the 
rear of his train. 

The engineman of the following train also received a 
caution indication at the signal 4,500 ft. in the rear and 
he forestalled an automatic application of the brakes 
by operating the forestalling switch of the automatic 
train-stop device, then reduced the speed of his train 
so that he approached the next signal at a speed of from 
8 to 12 m.p.h. He had previously been able to see signal 
indications through the fog for a distance of about 300 
ft. and expected to find the same conditions at the next 
signal. However, the fog in that vicinity was consider- 
ably heavier, and the engineman was unable to see the 
signal indication until he was practically upon it, the 
result being that the engineman saw the flagman, the 
signal and the standing caboose at about the same time. 

The flagman used nothing but red and white lanterns 
when he flagged the approaching train, which were prac- 
tically useless in the dense fog, although he had fusces 
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in his possession; and he did not drop off any fusees 
when his train reduced speed for the caution signal. The 
present book of operating rules in use by this railroad 
was adopted in July, 1924; the flagging rule of this road 
makes no provision for rear end protection to a slowly 
moving train, other than requiring the flagman to 
proceed back rapidly to a distance to insure full pro- 
tection, etc.; there are no provisions calling for fusees 
to be dropped from the rear of a slowly moving train 
as added protection. 

Rule 93, governing main track movements within 
yard limits, dispenses with flag protection within yard 
limits except against first-class trains. Second-class and 
extra trains must move within yard limits prepared to 
stop unless the main track is seen or known to be clear. 
A member of the rules examining committee, however, 
stated that at all instruction and examination classes con- 
ducted during the past four years, all employees had been 
instructed that full flag protection, as prescribed by Rule 
99, was required of all trains occupying the main track 
within yard limits, regardless of the provision of Rule 93, 
and that when a train is moving under conditions in 
which it might be overtaken by a following train, lighted 
fusees must be dropped off as necessary to insure pro- 
tection. These requirements are not supported by the 
rules as written. 


Communications . 
Handling Hand Luggage 


To THE EprTor: Curcaco, Itt. 

The many recent improvements introduced by the railroads in 
passenger cars have added greatly to the comfort and conven- 
ience of passengers, but they still have to endure the inconven- 
ience and annoyance caused by the porter piling hand luggage on 
the car platform when trains are entering terminals. 

Recently several railroads have followed the European practice 
of providing luggage compartments in their cars, and in the case 
of the new Southern Pacific Daylight trains (Railway Age, 
March 13, page 418) two such compartments have been located 
near the end of the car and opposite each other. Thus the lit- 
tering up of the seats, aisles, etc., with luggage is avoided by 
placing it in these compartments where it is under the control 
of the porter. 

In connection with two such luggage compartments, it is sug- 
gested that a sliding door be placed in the side of the car at the 
back of each compartment for the removal at stations of hand 
luggage direct from the compartment to the station platform, 


thus leaving the aisle and car platform unobstructed for the” 


quick and orderly egress of passengers from the car to the 
station platform. 

With high station platforms, the luggage would be passed di- 
rectly from the compartment to the station platform. In the 
case of low platforms, if desired, a baggage truck could be 
placed in front of the sliding door and the luggage placed on it. 

As a further means of expediting the handling of luggage, 
especially in connection with important trains operating between 
larger terminals, one low light-weight truck with a suitable rack 
could be provided and placed in one of the compartments. Dur- 
ing the run, the luggage of the passengers going to the large 
terminals would be placed on this truck. Upon arrival at the 
station, the sliding door would be opened and the truck pushed 
to the station platform. If the station platform is low, it could 
be pushed on to a conventional baggage truck. The luggage of 
the passengers getting off at intermediate stations could be placed 
in the compartment which is not provided with the truck, and the 
porter could handle this relatively small amount as at present. 

A number of railroads assign important trains to certain desig- 
natec station tracks, but this is not at all times practical, due to 
operating conditions within the terminal. Under these conditions, 
if the porter had not placed the luggage in the compartment 
whic) came along side the station platform, the truck with the 
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The current timetable took effect in September, 1936, 
and under special, general instructions, operating Rule 93 
was modified by requiring yard engines, while using the 
main track under Rule 93, to observe the requirements 
of Rule 99 at all times; nothing is said, however, with 
respect to other trains doing so. The member of the 
rules examining committee stated that Rule 93 in its 
present form has not been satisfactory for the past four 
years and is to be rewritten. However, there can be 
no justification for allowing an unsatisfactory rule to 
remain in the book of rules for such a length of time 
without supplementing it with an appropriate rule in 
such a manner that it may be constantly before employees 
whose duties are affected thereby. 

If it was intended that the requirements of Rule 99 
should be observed by all trains regardless of the pro- 
visions of Rule 93, then all trains should have been in- 
cluded in the rule as modified by timetable instructions, 
instead of limiting these requirements to yard engines 
only. The same principle applies to Rule 99. 

Nothing will insure greater success in the operation of 
trains, with respect to safety, than knowing that all em- 
ployees whose duties are affected thereby have a thor- 
ough, accurate and uniform understanding of the rules. 
Such a condition, supported by proper observance and 
enforcement, is the solution of most accident problems. 


luggage could readily be pushed across the aisle to the compart- 
ment which did come along side of the platform. 


If the truck should become inoperative, or if the sliding door 
should stick or become frozen fast during severe weather, the 
porter could handle the luggage as at present. 

Joun L. Mouun. 


Alternate Route Round-Trip 
Tickets Would Boost Travel 


To THE EDITOR: 


I read with interest the letter from J. D. Rahner, general 
passenger agent, Florida East Coast, in April 24 issue, urging 
that all roads have reduced-rate round-trip tickets, good at all 
times. (These already are in existence in the West I believe, 
although not in the East.) There can be little doubt that such 
a method of rate-making would induce travelers to go and return 
by rail, rather than making their return journeys by air, as 
many now do. (The air-lines have the smartest rate-making 
policies of any transportation lines, and the rails must emulate 
them, or continue to see many business men favor the airplanes). 

But to enlarge a bit upon Mr. Rahner’s suggestion, and to 
move into his own territory, why will not the southern roads, 
and the eastern ones too, for that matter, permit diverse routes 
on round-trip tickets? Do they think that a traveler has so 
little imagination that he has no desire to return by a different— 
even if adjacent—route? And cannot they realize that such 
diverse route privileges would “even” themselves up so that no 
road would suffer, nor would any gain an appreciable advantage? 

American railroad tickets are still too closely restricted, I 
believe. The wider the latitude permitted, the greater the popu- 
larity of railroad travel, even though this may not coincide with 
precedents upon which the fare-structure still seems to be based. 
Only in transcontinental tickets is there any option allowed the 
traveler. I should like to ask Mr. Rahner why a round-trip 
ticket to Miami is not offered allowing the passenger to use 
one route going down, and another returning, in order to stop 
at certain resorts touched by only one of the lines. If any 
knows any logical reason why this should not be done, I should 
like to learn the reason. 


New York. 


FRANKLIN SNow. 
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Freight Handlers 
Strike Delayed 


Row between longshoremen 
and clerks calmed when 
President steps in 


A threatened strike by members of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees in the New York met- 
ropolitan area was postponed this week 
by action of President Roosevelt in ap- 
pointing an emergency board of mediation, 
as provided in section 10 of the Railway 
Labor Act. As stipulated by the Act, the 
board, which consists of F. M. Swacker, 
attorney-at-law, W. H. Davis, former di- 
rector of the N.R.A., Compliance Divi- 
sion, and Prof. I. L. Sharfman, of the 
economics department of the University of 
Michigan, must report to the President 
within thirty days, after which an addi- 
tional period of thirty days must elapse 
before strike orders can be given. Mr. 
Swacker, speaking for the emergency 
board, has announced Monday next as the 
tentative date for opening of hearings, sub- 
sequent to selection of a chairman and 
preparation of procedures. 

According to the office of J. G. Walber, 
vice-president of the New York Central, 
the local members of the clerks’ union 
threatened to strike on the following de- 
mands: 1. Elimination of contract labor 
in railroad pier operations. 2. Increases in 
rates to 73 cents per hour for laborers and 
75 cents for stowers (amounting in some 
cases to increases beyond the 20 cent rise 
demanded by the national clerks’ organiza- 
tion to all the rail carriers in the country 
on March 4). 3. Full pay on eight-hour 
basis for part-time employees. 4. Paid 
vacations of at least 12 days per year for 
all classes of workers. It was also de- 
manded that these increases in remunera- 
tion be extended not only to pier freight 
handlers, but to all other classes of em- 
ployees covered by the clerks’ union (out- 
side of general office forces), including 
ticket sellers, baggage handlers, gatemen, 
janitors, etc. 

The situation is further complicated by 
the fact that the emergency board must 
decide a jurisdictional dispute between the 
clerks’ brotherhood and the International 
Longshoremens’ Association, both of which 
are affiliates of the American Federation of 
Labor. On April 8, the longshoremen 
filed demands upon contractors of pier 
freight handlers, operating on the Penn- 
sylvania, Erie, Baltimore and Ohio, and 
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Long Island, for increases in pay, which 
brought about a conflict with the B. of 
R. C., representing freight handlers on the 
Erie. To permit operations on Erie piers, 
the latter union relinquished jurisdiction 
over those facilities temporarily. After 
the Clerks had presented their wage de- 
mands to the New York carriers on April 
16, the longshoremen’s organization imme- 
diately demanded that it be recognized as 
sole bargainer for the pier freight hand- 
lers on the railroads involved. 

Because of the three party nature of the 
disputes, the New York railroads sub- 
mitted the case to the services of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board, headed by O. S. 
Beyer, which in turn invoked the selection 
of the emergency board by the President. 


New York Commercial Zone 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 5, has postponed from April 5 to 
June 5 the effective date of its order pre- 
scribing boundaries for New York City’s 
commercial zone wherein motor vehicle 
operations wili be exempt from regulatory 
provisions of the motor carrier act, other 
than those relating to maximum hours of 
service of employees and safety of opera- 
tion or standards:of equipment. 


May to Be “Careful Switching 
Month” 


In an effort to reduce freight claims and 
equipment damage due to cars striking 
too hard in switching, it is proposed that 
carriers make a special effort during May 
to eliminate the rough handling of cars. 
It is suggested that divisional and yard 
subcommittees be appointed on various 
railroads to study switching and _ that 
switching crews make a special effort not 
to exceed critical speeds when coupling 
cars. 


Southern Pacific Holds Sales 
Institute 


A sales institute is being conducted by 
the Southern Pacific under the direction 
of George B. Hanson, district passenger 
agent, for the benefit of his entire staff 
of 150 salesmen, clerks, cashiers, secre- 
taries, messengers and others in the San 
Francisco area. The first meeting of the 
institute was held on March 22. Subjects 
for instruction and discussion are divided 
into seven groups for consecutive weeks, 
with meetings on Monday and Thursday of 
each week so that every member of the 
district staff can attend. The subjects stud- 
ied include organization, train service, tar- 
iffs and fares, tickets, accounting, commis- 
sary, baggage, telephone and telegraph, 
salesmanship and advertising. 
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Hears Round-Table 
Talks on Transport 


Spokesmen for all agenciestake 
part in program at U. S. 
Chamber meeting 


Speaking at the round table on trans- 
portation as a part of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce’s 25th Annual Con- 
vention, in Washington, D. C., on April 28, 
Carl R. Gray, president of the Union 
Pacific, told his hearers that he was proud 
of the fine record the railroads had made 
during the depression and asked what other 
businesses could point to as good a record 
of service. Appearing with speakers repre- 
senting all the other forms of transporta- 
tion, Mr. Gray said that there was a place 
for all and that the people of this country 
are entitled to the best and most economical 
forms of transportation, whether they be 
rail, water, bus or air. 

Mr. Gray went on to say that the time 
for complaining is past and added that he 
felt that the fine record of the railroads in 
perfecting schedules and utilizing new equip- 
ment would be continued in the future. 

Other speakers at the round-table discus- 
sion included James A. Farrell, former 
president of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, who said that he “hoped the 
Maritime Commission will see the light on 
shipping subjects”; William K. Jackson, 
vice-president and general counsel of the 
United Fruit Co., who discussed the present 
lack of shipbuilding in this country and 
expressed the hope that the new commis- 
sion would broadly interpret the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936. Senator William D. 
Rodgers, of Pittsburgh, Pa., who operates 
barges in the Pittsburgh area, told the 
group that his business was booming and 
urged that the railroads give more consid- 
eration to joint rail-water rates. Edgar S. 
Gorrell, president of the Air Transport 
Association, spoke briefly on the future of 
air travel and said that his industry wel- 
comed regulation. : 

Arthur M. Hill, president of Atlantic 
Greyhound Lines, of Charleston, W. Va, 
presided. There was no discussion of the 
speeches. 


President Signs Guffey Coal Bill 


President Roosevelt of April 26 signed the 
Guffey-Vinson coal bill providing for the 
creation of the National Bituminous Coal 
Commission to regulate the bituminous 
coal industry under a code of fair competi- 
tion. On the same day he sent to the Senate 
names of members for the new commission. 
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G. M. Harrison on 
Labor's Politics 


Favors such action only where 
collective bargaining 
is impossible 


A plea for fair play between capital and 
labor was delivered in New York in an 
address prepared by George M. Harrison, 
president, Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, and chairman, Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association, and de- 
livered in his behalf by D. B. Robertson, 
president of the B. of L. F. & E., when 
Mr. Harrison was called away by a death 
in his family. “In order to give labor an 
equivalent balance of opportunity with 
management, it is necessary for manage- 
ment to adopt a more enlightened point of 
view toward representatives of employes, 
just as it is imperative that the leadership 
of labor recognizes its responsibilities to- 
ward industry,” his address to the annual 
conference of the National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks read. 

“It takes intelligent minds on the part 
of both labor and management to negoti- 
ate a settlement of demands that may be 
thought to conflict but which in reality do 
not. Progress has been made in the rail- 
road industry along this line. It is logical 
for labor to make its demands progress- 
ively. It is also sensible for management 
to consider such demands in conference, so 
that there will be proper settlements con- 
sistent with fairness to labor as well as the 
ability and capacity of industry to meet 
changing conditions.” 

Turning, for a moment, from the con- 
sideration of immediate problems, Mr. 
Harrison took occasion to pay tribute to 
the late Samuel Gompers. Speaking of the 
political aspects of labor, he said, “From 
the days of Andrew Jackson, labor has 
been in politics. It has been necessary to 
organize and utilize labor’s voting power. 
But, at the same time, it was necessary to 
create stability in unionism. It is to the 
leadership of Samuel Gompers that we owe 
the attainment of that objective. The 
struggle of workers away from the sub- 
sistence level or slave stage of employ- 
ment, their patient suffering and endur- 
ance during periods of recurring business 
depressions, the handicaps arising from 
misunderstandings of purposes and mo- 
tives, show how much the cause of labor is 
indebted to Lis genius, 

“Although the instrument of the strike 
always has had to be relied upon, the real 
objective in the minds of the great pioneers 
among the leaders of labor was collabora- 
tion with management. They sought then 
what is now being so belatedly recognized 
—the right of collective bargaining. It 
was the absence of cooperation in this re- 
spect whereby labor encountered its great- 
est obstacles. Since the worker did not 
POssess economic power with which to gain 
equality of bargaining power and prestige 
he was compelled to fall back on the only 
ee at his command—that of poli- 
ICs,” 

Referring specifically to the outlook for 
the rail unions, Mr. Harrison continued, 
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“Under the Railway Labor Act, railroad 
management and labor have set up facili- 
ties of regulation and assistance within 
the structure of government, designed to 
provide for mediation and settlement of 
industrial disputes. Since this procedure 
is based upon fundamental right, it must 
succeed. Although it may be far from per- 
fect, I am sure that experience will prove 
that it is sound. and effective. It seeks 
to observe recognition of responsibility on 
the part both of management and men. 
This is the vital factor in bringing stabil- 
ity to the railroad industry and satisfac- 
tion to its employes.” 

Glancing at the future, he added, “The 
task the nation has ahead in organizing 
the vast numbers of unorganized workers 
requires fine balance and clear perspect- 
ive. Otherwise, our economy will be un- 
balanced and no one satisfied. This we 
must endeavor to avoid. We are endeav- 
oring to develop a wise and constructive 
criterion and practice in the railroad field, 
within the limits of private enterprise, 
which should help to point the way for all 
workers and management. It will take 
tolerance, patience and fair dealing on the 
part of all of us.” 


“Super Chief” on Exhibit 


New equipment, which will replace the 
present equipment of the “Super Chief” 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe on 
May 18, was exhibited at Chicago on April 
27 and 28. The stainless steel cocktail 
lounge, observation lounge, baggage cars 
and sleeping cars of this train were re- 
cently built by the Edward G. Budd Manu- 
facturing Company. The train will make 
one round trip weekly between Chicago 
and Los Angeles, on a schedule of 3934 hr. 


Steam Railway Accident Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
completed statistics of steam railway acci- 
dents for the month of January, 1937, now 
in preparation for the printer, will show: 


Month of 
January 
Item 1937 193 
Number of train accidents........ 845 818 
Number of casualties in train, train 
service and nontrain acci- 
dents: 
Trespassers: 
MEE, wats ciciernibewneeaienas - es 35 
Re ee eee 154 «168 
Passengers on trains: 
(a) In train accidents:* 
| Ree ° ots 1 
BRP: “sc-ecrruelen name oow 52 82 
(b) In train-service accidents: 
7 eee eens oie sian 
eee piecacgacate 155 139 
Travelers not on trains: 
EEA 1 2 
eee a ee 87 72 
Employees on duty: 
DE. ox sarees seanhawenews 72 66 
1 eee oe eer 2,054 1,869 
All other nontrespassers:f 
I sc ailetadbiarorace aioe eiclen eres 182 162 
EE c.celncn scan wees aas as 716 727 
Total—All classes of persons: 
PN So cain saa rae.e aeimveceaa ales 398 366 
ME G06 o0a/nccewus geembons 3,218 3,057 


* Train accidents are distinguished from train- 
service accidents by the fact that the former 
cause damage of more than $150. to railway 
property. 

+ Casualties to “Other nontrespassers” happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total high- 
way grade-crossing casualties for all classes of 
persons, including both trespassers and nontres- 
passers, were as follows: 


Number of accidents........cceeee 458 444 
Persons: 

DUES. wig cinisieivtesis salsiew dines oer 170 164 

ee RE rae pon eee S27 543 
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End Cotton Belt 
Revamping Quiz 
Five plans for refinancing the 
S. S. W. have been offered 


to the Commission 


Hearings on the reorganization of the 
St. Louis-Southwestern before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission were con- 
cluded on April 24, after the commission 
had received five separate proposals for 
the recapitalization of the road. Com- 
missioner Mahaffie announced that the 
filing of briefs must be completed by 
June 10, thus making the closing of the 
hearing in this case the third one to be 
completed—the commission already having 
closed hearings in the cases of the West- 
ern Pacific and the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois. The final session was featured 
by a lively exchange between Walter E. 
Meyer, a_ stockholder, and Henry W. 
DeForest, former chairman of the board 
of Southern Pacific and now chief finan- 
cial officer. Mr. Meyer repeatedly tried to 
question Mr. DeForest regarding the 
events leading up to the filing of the pe- 
tition for reorganization, but counsel for 
the Southern Pacific objected that such 
procedure was not relevant to the matter 
being tried, and the objections were con- 
sistently sustained by commissioner Ma- 
haffie who continually cautioned Mr. 
Meyer to question the witness regarding 
his actual participation in the Cotton Belt 
reorganization proceedings. 

At the final session the commission re- 
ceived the fifth plan of reorganization, 
that of the Dutch holders of Cotton Belt 
first terminal and unifying bonds. With 
this plan, which would leave the road’s 
principal obligations undisturbed, the com- 


mission has received five proposals for re- 
organization They are as follows: The 
plan of the management, the plan of the 


Southern Pacific which controls the Cotton 
Belt through stock ownership, the plan of 
the Glines protective committee for the 
terminal and unifying bonds, and the plan 
of the Chase National Bank and the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Company who are 
minority creditors. 

Appearing before the commission on 
April 23 as a witness for the plan of the 
Southern Pacific, Hale Holden, chairman 
of the board, told the commission that the 
railroad did not feel that a satisfactory 
plan for the merger of the Southern Pa- 
cific and the Cotton Belt was available or 
practicable at this time. He also said 
that he did not feel that a lease of the 
property would be satisfactory, but ex- 
pressed the hope that at some time in the 
future a lease or purchase might be con- 
summated. Mr. Holden, in testifying for 
the plan of the Southern Pacific which 
provides for fixed charges of $1,709,369, 
about $63,000 less than the amount pro- 
vided in the plan of the Chase National 
and the Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany, told the commission that he felt 
that this plan was preferable in that there 
would be no accumulations of interest on 
contingent obligations. He added that he 
felt that having interest or dividends 
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cumulative would produce an “exceedingly 
unhealthy outlook.” ‘ 

In discussing the possibility of merger 
of the Southern Pacific and the St. Louis- 
Southwestern, Mr. Holden said that “the 
Southern Pacific Company has given de- 
liberate consideration to the matter of a 
proposed merger with or a lease of the 
St. Louis-Southwestern properties, but has 
reached the conclusion that no satisfactory 
plan for such merger or lease is avail- 
able or practicable at this time.” He 
went on to say that they “hope that the 
St. Louis-Southwestern may again be 
brought to an earning capacity equivalent 
to or exceeding its record made in the 
years prior to 1930, but it is now much 
too early to arrive at an informed judg- 
ment as to what can be done toward that 
end.” “At the time Southern Pacific 
Company acquired control through stock 
ownership of the St. Louis-Southwestern, 
it was our declared intention that the latter 
should eventually become a part of the 
Southern Pacific System,” he asserted. 
“That intention has never been abandoned, 
and we still feel that such a result is 
logical and to the best interests, not only 
of the parties immediately concerned as 
creditors or owners, but to the general 
public as well.” Mr. Holden also said that 
they had not overlooked the savings that 
might accrue from a single management, 
but that he felt that such savings were 
problematical. He added that the com- 
panies were confronted with the problem 
of wage dismissal agreements “that would 
tend to defer the greater portion of the 
savings that might have been possible of 
accomplishment prior to the adoption of 
such agreements.” Mr. Holden also dis- 
cussed the subject of loss of rail traffic 
to trucks, and said that he thought that 
much of this traffic would never be re- 
gained, thus permanently affecting the 
finances of the Cotton Belt. 

On April 22, F. W. Green, vice-presi- 
dent of the Cotton Belt, testified that he 
felt that in the future there would be an 
upward swing in transportation costs, and 
particularly in the item of labor, saying 
that “we are getting some very expensive 
decisions from some labor boards.” Mr. 
Green also stated that the condition of the 


rails on the road was worse at the end of _ 


1936 than at the beginning of the year. 
He added that carloadings were 15 per 
cent above the corresponding period of last 
year and that the prospects for crops in 
his territory are good. 

Daniel Upthegrove, president of the 
company, also appeared and was questioned 
by Stockholder Meyer, who requested that 
the commission make an investigation of 
the Southern Pacific’s control of the road. 
Mr. Meyer asked Mr. Upthegrove why the 
Cotton Belt had not entered into pooling 
arrangements with the Rock Island and 
other lies regarding the handling of perish- 
able freight, and Mr. Upthegrove replied 
that nothing was done along this line for 
the reason that he felt that the Cotton Belt 
could make more by handling the traffic 
itself, 


Burlington to Have Longest C.T.C. 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy is 
to install centralized traffic control on 112 
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miles of single-track line between Denver, 
Colo., and Akron, which will constitute 
the longest installation of c.t.c. on any 
railroad. The switches at approximately 
20 passing sidings are to be equipped with 
power machines, which, together with the 
signals for directing train movements, will 
be controlled remotely from a centrally- 
located control machine. Thus train stops 
or delays for handling the switches by 
hand will be eliminated, as will also the 
delays now occasioned in stopping or slow- 
ing up the trains in order to pick up train 
orders. 

Under the new c.t.c. system, train move- 
ments will be directed by signal indication 
rather than by the time table and train 
order system. The cost of the project is 
to be approximately $750,000, and con- 
struction is to be started at once, with 
the hope that the installation will be com- 
pleted early this autumn. 


Latimer to Remain on Railroad 
Retirement Board 


President Roosevelt has withdrawn from 
the Senate the nomination of Murray W. 
Latimer, chairman of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board, for a membership on the 
Social Security Board. ‘Mr. Latimer, who 
will remain in his present position, had 
requested the withdrawal because of the 
requirement that not more than two mem- 
bers of the Social Security Board be 
identified with the same political party. 
Two Democrats are already members of 
the board. 


Canadian National Modifies 
Schedules 


On April 25, the Canadian National, in 
view of daylight saving time, made some 
important changes in schedules of trains 
operating in and out of Montreal. At the 
same time, several reductions in running 
time were put into effect. The Continental 
Limited between Montreal and Vancouver 
had fifteen minutes cut from the trip in 
both directions, and the run of the Wash- 
ingtonian, operating to Washington, D. C., 
was shortened one hour in either direction. 


“Flash” Averages Thirty Cars Per 
Trip During First Year 


A total of 10,123 carloads of freight 
in the first year of operation, or an aver- 
age of more than 30 carloads per trip was 
carried by the “Flash,” the fast mer- 
chandise freight train placed in service 
by the St. Louis-San Francisco, between 
St. Louis, Mo., and Oklahoma City, on 
April 24, 1936. This train was inaugur- 
ated to provide overnight service, and ac- 
cording to J. R. Coulter, general traffic 
manager, the record made by the train 
during its first year of operation exceeds 
original expectations. 


New Haven Railroad Club Elects 
Officers 


The annual safety meeting of the New 
Haven Railroad Club was held at the Hotel 
Taft in New Haven, Conn., Tuesday eve- 
ning, April 20. The principal address, 
made by W. J. Patterson, director, Bureau 
of Safety, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
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sion, appears elsewhere in this issue. The 
annual presentation was made of the va- 
rious safety plaques, certificates and other 
awards. This also was the annual meet 
ing of the club and the following officer 
were elected: President, A. A. Drummond, 
sales traffic manager; first vice-president 
A. L. Ralston, general mechanical super 
intendent; second vice-president, H. L 
Filer, assistant general counsel; treasurer, 
A. W. Bowman, assistant treasurer; and 
secretary, Leslie H. Tyler, special repre 
sentative, all of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad. 


New York Port Authority Publishes 
New Data 


The Port of New York Authority, to 
fill a demand for data never hitherto com- 
piled locally, has recently issued “Port In- 
formation Bulletin No. 6” entitled “Port 
Charges at the Port of New York.” Be- 
sides the various charges applying against 
vessels and cargoes, the pamphlet includes 
special information on other matters per- 
taining to the handling of commerce at 
the Port of New York, especially in facil- 
ities for cargo transfer. 

The bulletin, which is intended particu- 
larly for the use of steamship companies, 
freight forwarders, port officials, railroads 
and government departments, explains: “In 
addition to its construction and operating 
activities, the Port Authority is dedicated 
to the improvement of port facilities by co- 
ordinating existing terminal operations; 
securing allotments from the federal gov- 
ernment for deeper harbor channels and 
connecting waterways; development of 
commerce by negotiating removal of trade 
restrictions and prejudicial transportation 
rates. This bulletin on port charges is a 
contribution to a broader knowledge of the 
port on the part of shipping and shippers.” 


New Haven Offers New Runs 


The New Haven has placed in opera- 
tion several new trains, as announced in 
the new Spring time tables. One of these 
is the “42nd Street Express” which will 
leave Boston, Mass., at 12:00 noon daily 
for New York, with stops at important 
intermediate points, making the run in five 
hours flat. 

In the reverse direction, 2djustments will 
result in the filling of a gap which existed 
in the New York-Boston service between 
10:00 a.m. and 12:00 noon, by the opera- 
tion of the “Hell Gate Express” to leave 
Pennsylvania Station, New York, at 11 :00 
a.m., and arrive at Boston at 4:10 p.m. 
Heretofore, this train has been operated 
at an earlier hour, combining at New Ha- 
ven with “The Bay State” out of Grand 
Central Terminal. A Friday night “Hou- 
satonic Express,” the advance guard of 
extra summer service, leaving New York 
at 5:27 p.m., has also commenced onera- 
tion with the change in time. 

The New Haven will resume operations 
of its bicycle trains, on May 2, when it 
will operate a train from New York to 
Canaan, Conn. There it will direct the 
cyclists over protected roads and paths 
for a lengthy jaunt. The party will leave 
Grand Central at 6:55 a.m., eastern stan‘- 
ard time, and return from Canaan at 5°32 
p.m. 
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“Daylight” Meets With Popular 
Approval 


A total of 7,813 persons, 3,763 south- 
bound and 4,050 northbound, rode the 
“Daylight,” new streamlined train of the 
Southern Pacific, on the 22 trips made by 
the train during its first 11 days of serv- 
ice between Los Angeles, Cal., and San 
Francisco. During this period, the train 
earned $4.89 per mile northbound and 
$4.84 per mile southbound. From March 
21 to April 20, the number of passengers 
carried reached a total of 18,226 for the 
62 trips. 

Although not the first streamlined train 
to be operated out of San Francisco or 
Los Angeles, interest in the new train was 
so great that on several days it was neces- 
sary to post the notice, “we regret to an- 
nounce that all space on today’s Daylight 
is occupied.” It is the practice on this 
train to reserve all seats in chair and par- 
lor cars before train departure, and conse- 
quently no “standing room only” tickets 
were sold. 

Prior to inauguration, a total of 153,535 





























Courtesy S. F. Call-Bulletin 
“Hmm! Rods Streamlined, Too!” 


persons passed through the train in the 
12 days it was open to the public in Los 
Angeles, Colton, Ontario, Pomona, Santa 
Barbara, San Luis Obispo, Salinas, San 
Jose, Palo Alto, San Francisco, Oakland 
and Sacramento. More than 20,000 per- 
sons visited the train during one of the 
three days in Los Angeles, and nearly the 
same number was attracted by the one- 
day exhibit in Oakland. 

On March 21 christening ceremonies 
were held in both San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. The National Broadcasting 
Company divided a 15-min. period, leading 
off with the program in the northern city, 
where President A. D. McDonald, Vice- 
President J. H. Dyer, and his daughter, 
Miss Lorene Dyer, were the principal 
participants. At the southern terminal, 
Vice-President Felix S. McGinnis, Miss 
Olivia deHavilland, star of Warner Broth- 
ers studio, and Franciscan Father Joachim 
de Prada, pastor of San Gabriel Mission, 
took the leading roles. 

\ few hours after the christening cere- 
monies, the northbound flyer made its sec- 
ond radio appearance. At Goleta, 112 mi. 
north of Los Angeles, radio station KNX’s 
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announcer and commentator, Gary Breck- 
ner, gave Columbia Broadcasting Com- 
pany listeners a 15-min. program termed a 
“passing show,” during which the sound 
made by the train was broadcast. At the 
end of their 471-mi. runs, made in 9 hr. 
45 min., the fastest schedule ever set for 
trains iocal to the Southern Pacific lines, 
crowds waited to welcome the trains. 


The attractiveness of the Daylight’s 
service is enhanced by several innova- 
tions. Red Cap porters have specially 


painted baggage carts marked with car 
numbers to guard against any mixup in 
handling luggage. Travelers aboard the 
Daylight are assured plenty of personal 
service, for there are 45 employees for 
each trip, including enginemen, trainmen, 
a passenger agent, a maid, porters, news 
agents and the personnel in the diner, cof- 
fee shop and tavern bar. 


Burlington Doubles Traffic to 
Twin Cities 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy’s 
passenger traffic on its Chicago-Twin Cit- 
ies train is now more than twice what it 
was prior to the inauguration of its 
“Zephyrs” on April 21, 1935, according to 
Albert Cotsworth, Jr., passenger traffic 
manager. The increase during January 
and February was 126 per cent over com- 
parable months of 1935. Of these passen- 
gers, 54 per cent timed their trips to use 
the Zephyrs. Since April 21, 1935, the 
original twin Zephyrs and the seven-car 
twins, which replaced them last December, 
have traveled 1,213,357 miles between the 
Twin Cities and Chicago. Since the in- 
auguration of the Zephyr service, there 
has been a reversal of travel habit, a larg- 
er percentage of persons now traveling 
during the daytime. During the period 
from November, 1934, to February, 1935, 
83.7 per cent of the traffic moved at night 
and 16.3 per cent during the daytime, 
while during the period from January 1, 
1936, to April, 1937, 28.7 per cent moved 
at night and 71.3 per cent during daytime. 


Ex Parte 115 Hearings at Chicago 


Taking of testimony in Ex Parte 115, 
begun at Chicago on April 22, continued 
during the second week before Commis- 
sioner Clyde B. Aitchison of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, witnesses testify- 
ing on a prescribed list of basic commodi- 
ties and the relationships of class rates. 
During the first five days shippers testified 
in opposition to the carriers’ proposed in- 
creases, cement shippers testifying before 
Commissioner Aitchison. Petroleum in- 
terests, heard by Examiner Edward J. Hoy, 
introduced statistics to show the extent to 
which rates on cement in certain territories 
were higher at present than they were in 
1915 and to show that in relation to com- 
parable commodities, cement rates are so 
high that railroads are losing traffic. Pe- 
troleum shippers contended that railroads 
will not realize any additional revenue from 
the increased rates, for the $3,500,000 ex- 
pected on the basis of 1935 traffic would 
be considerably reduced by the transfer of 
this traffic to competitors. Coal shippers 
made the.same contention and further as- 
serted that competitive fuels, oil and gas 
would cut further into the coal business. 
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U. S. Chamber Referendum on 
Fourth Section 


A proposal that the long-and-short-haul 
clause of the Interstate Commerce Act be 
repealed has been put to a referendum 
vote of member organizations of the 


Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. The proposition, which was 
brought forward in a report of the cham- 
ber’s committee on transportation, as it 
will be voted upon reads: “The Commit- 
tee recommends that the long-and-short- 
haul clause should be eliminated from the 
fourth section of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, and that a provision be enacted plac- 
ing the burden of proof upon the carrier 
to justify long-and-short-haul rates, fares, 
and charges against claims of violation of 
other applicable provisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act.” 

As is usual in the chamber’s procedure, 
the referendum pamphlet contains both the 
committee’s report supporting the recom- 
mendation and arguments which have been 
made by those favoring retention of 
the long-and-short-haul clause. Point by 
point, counter arguments are set up against 
the committee’s arguments, in order that 


the members before voting may consider 
both sides. The committee’s reasoning is 
as follows: 

“The operation of the ‘long-and-short- 
haul clause’ in the period since the World 
War has been ciearly unsatisfactory. 

“The clause included in the original Act 
of 1887, and amended in 1910, was de- 
signed to give the Interstate Commerce 
Commission special authority over the par- 
ticular type of rates involved at times 
when the commission’s general rate pow- 
ers extended only to maximum rates and 
not to minimum rates. The situation re- 
garding need for such special authority to 
pass upon long-and-short-haul rates was 
fundamentally changed in 1920 when the 
commission was given power over mini- 
mum as well as maximum rates in any and 
all cases. 

“The fourth section could well be so 
modified that cases involving long-and- 
short-haul questions would be settled un- 
der other provisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, particularly the provisions of 
the first and third sections requiring that 
tates must be just and reasonable and that 
they must not cause undue or unreasonable 
preference or advantage to, or prejudice 
or disadvantage against, any person, lo- 
cality or description of traffic. 

“Most of the present argument in op- 
position to any change in the fourth sec- 
tion appears to be based on the assump- 
tion that proposed changes would open the 
way to a revival of the earlier conditions 
referred to. This asumption beclouds the 
issue, for, as already pointed out, the pow- 
ers of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion over all railroad rates have been 
greatly extended since those conditions 
prevailed and there seems no danger of the 
Commission’s permitting a return to them 
even if the railroads, contrary to their own 


best interests, desired to do so.” 

As to the protection of legitimate in- 
terests of shippers and the’ public, the 
committee says: 

“Shipper representatives otherwise fa- 
vorable to repeal of the fourth section, 
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and confident in the adequacy of other 
sections of the Interstate Commerce Act 
to protect all legitimate interests in cases 
involving long-and-short-haul questions, 
have expressed the fear that-an undue bur- 
den and expense might be placed upon 
them to prove before the commission the 
unreasonableness, prejudicial character or 
other unlawfulness of proposed long-and- 
short-haul rates to which they might ob- 
ject. To remove this apprehension a pro- 
vision has been included in the proposed 
new fourth section placing upon the car- 
rier the burden of proof to justify the rate 
or charge for the longer distance against 
any claim of violation of Sections 1, 2 
and 3 of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
With this means readily available to the 
shipper to require justification before the 
commission of any proposed new long- 
and-short-haul rate to which he may ob- 
ject and with the commission’s usual vigi- 
lance in such matters, it appears that the 
interests of shippers and the public will be 
amply safeguarded.” 

“It is a fundamental transportation prin- 
ciple,” the committee goes on, “that there 
is no exact measure of the reasonableness 
of a rate and that carriers of various 
kinds and in various circumstances should 
be permitted to adjust their rates within 
reasonable limits in such a manner as to 
be able to compete for a fair share of the 
business. This fundamental principle is 
violated when a long-and-short-haul clause 
is applied to the railroads as rigidly as the 
existing clause has been since 1920. Legit- 
imate competition in transportation is ex- 
cluded and the producers, distributors and 
consumers who would benefit by the open- 
ing up of the natural competitive channels 
of trade are discriminated against.” 


Grade Crossings Accidents 
Increased in January 


Increases for the month of January this 
year, compared with the same month in 
1936, in the number of accidents at high- 
way-railroad grade crossings, and in the 
number of persons who lost their lives in 
such accidents but a reduction in the num- 
ber injured, were shown in reports for 
that month received by the Safety Section 
of the Association of American Railroads. 
This increase, an A.A.R. statement says, 
“took place despite the efforts of the rail- 
roads and various safety organizations to 
induce motorists to use greater caution in 
approaching and passing over crossings.” 

Highway-railroad grade crossing acci- 
dents in January this year totaled 458, 
compared with 444 in the same month in 
1936. As a result of those accidents, 170 
persons lost their lives in January com- 
pared with 164 in the same month last 
year, and 527 persons were injured, com- 
pared with 543 in January, 1936. 


High Tension Electric Experts to 
Meet in Paris 


The ninth session of the International 
Conference on High Tension Electric 
Systems will meet in Paris, France, June 
24-July 2. This permanent organization 
of the Conference Internationale des 
Grands Reseaux Electriques was organ- 
ized in 1921 and its biennial sessions bring 
together delegations from 40 different 
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countries, for the discussion of all prob- 
lems relating to the design, construction 
and operation of high tension electric sys- 
tems. Already 112 technical papers, in- 
cluding six from America, and coming 
from 20 different countries, are scheduled 
for presentation at the meeting in Paris. 
The proceedings are conducted in English, 
French and German; advance copies of all 
papers are available to registered dele- 
gates. The president of the United States 
National Committee is Frederic Attwood, 
vice-president of the Ohio Brass Com- 
pany, with offices at 50 Church street, 
New York City. 


Commodity Movement By Truck 
Increased in March 


Commodity movements by truck in March 
increased 25.93 per cent over March, 1936, 
according to the monthly survey of truck 
loadings issued by the American Trucking 
Associations, Inc. The March figures rep- 
resent approximately the same increase over 
tonnage hauled by truck in February and 
an increase of 19.6 per cent over the month- 
ly average for 1936. 

The survey, designed to show merely the 
trend in commodity movement by truck, is 
based on comparable reports received from 
127 motor carriers in 32 states and the 
District of Columbia. The actual tonnage 
reported for March was 477,600 tons, as 
compared with 379,140 in February and 
379,242 in March, 1936. The March traffic 
showed increases over February and over 
March, 1936, in most commodities, although 
some carriers reported that their tonnage 
was decreased due to labor trouble in the 
automotive, soft coal and trucking indus- 
tries. The truck loading index figure for 
March, which is based on the monthly av- 
erage for 1936 as representing 100, stands 
at 119.67. 

The largest movement of freight was in 
the general merchandise class, which ac- 
counted for more than 55 per cent of the 
total tonnage. The hauling of general 
merchandise showed an increase in March 
of 23.40 per cent over February and 23.38 
per cent over March, 1936. The movement 
of household goods was up 20.3 per cent 
compared with last month, while petroleum 
products increased 11.67; automobiles, 
66.29; iron and steel, 2.51; groceries, 30.47; 
and tobacco, 56.17 per cent. 


“Perfect Shipping” Discussed at 
Chicago Traffic Club 


Packing, shipping, loading, freight claims, 
and suggested procedure for improve- 
ments were discussed at a luncheon of the 
Traffic Club of Chicago on April 26, the 
principal speakers being T. C. Burwell, 
vice-president of the Staley Manufacur- 
ing Company, Decatur, Ill., and C. H. 
Dietrich, executive vice-chairman of the 
Freight Claim division of the Association 
of American Railways. Mr. Burwell 
showed how shippers can profit by adopt- 
ing proper methods of handling, packing 
and loading, while Mr. Dietrich offered 
suggestions for further improving the 
handling of freight so as to reduce the 
need for the filing of claims. Mr. Diet- 
rich also told how one railroad in order 
to render service to shippers and at the 
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same time eliminate misshipments, checks 
the addresses of consignees. In a large 
number of cases shippers have addressed 
their freight to the wrong states. 


New Haven Entertains Fans 


About 400 railway “fans” were guests 
of the New Haven, on April 25, when 
Railroad Enthusiasts, Inc., New York Di- 
vision, sponsored a 300-mile tour through 
Connecticut. Leaving Grand Central Ter- 
minal in New York, the party made its 
first halt at Cos Cob, Conn., where the 
New Haven maintains its main power 
plant for the electrified lines, whence they 
aimed for Hartford, via Danbury and 
Waterbury, to give the fans a ride over 
more unfamiliar routes. Then, striking 
south along the Connecticut River, the 
excursionists joined the Shore Line at 
Saybrook, where new streamlined motive 
power was put in front. 

Returning eastward, the party stopped 
at Cedar Hill yards to view the operations 
of car retarders and inspect electric and 
steam locomotives, both old and new, 
which the road mustered for their ob- 
servation. Picking up electric power at 
New Haven, the fans reached New York 
at about 9:30. 


Club Meetings 


The spring meeting of the American 
Railway Magazine Editors Association 
will convene at the Book Cadillac Hotel, 
Detroit, Mich., on May 7 and 8. 

The Canadian Railway Club will hold 
its May 10 meeting in the Windsor Hotel, 
Montreal, Que. At that time T. F. Tur- 
ner of the general superintendent’s office, 
Canadian Pacific, Moose Jaw, Sask., will 
present a paper entitled “The Selection 
and Training of Railway Personnel.” An 
added feature will be the announcement of 
the winner of the 1936-37 competition 
sponsored by the club. 

The American Association of Passenger 
Traffic Officers will hold its 79th annual 
meeting at Miami, Fla., on November 8 
and 9. 

The Car Foremen’s Association of Chi- 
cago will next convene on May 10 at the 
LaSalle Hotel in Chicago at 8 p.m., day- 
light saving time. The main speaker of 
the evening will be F. S. Thompson, chief 
engineer, General American Transporta- 
tion Corporation, whose subject will be 
“Tank Cars—Their Design and Services.” 

An open discussion on questions and 
problems of car inspectors and car re- 
pairers will feature the May 4 meeting of 
the Northwest Carmen’s Association at 
Ludwig Masonic Hall, St. Paul, Minn, 
commencing at 8 p. m. 

The Railroad Enthusiasts, Inc., Phila- 
delphia division, will hold its first program 
and dinner meeting on May 7, in a railroad 
dining car at the Reading terminal, Phila- 
delphia. An open business meeting and 
presentation of the A. A. R. vocafilm will 
follow. 


Railroad Administration Near 
Liquidation 


Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau, 
in his annual report, as director general 
of the railroads, says that the railroad ad- 
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ministration is in the final stages of 
liquidation. The report states that disposi- 
tion was made of the last suit in favor of 
the director general and the last suit 
against him. Under an order of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt all files and records of the 
administration relating to the Minnesota 
fire claims have been transferred to the 
General Accounting office. The files and 
records of the administration consisting of 
an additional set of freight-rate authori- 
ties and all surplus copies of general or- 
ders, bulletins, circulars, annual reports, 
and contracts issued by or drawn in favor 
of the director-general have been trans- 
ferred to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by order of the President. The 
files and records of the administration con- 
sisting of the original pay rolls and per- 
sonnel records have been transferred to 
the Civil Service Commission. ° 


Reduced Feed Freight Rates to End 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture’s 
drought committee anticipates that the 
availability of spring pastures will make 
it unnecessary for the committee to seek 
further extension of the expiration dates 
now governing reduced freight rates on 
livestock feeds and roughages shipped to 
drought-stricken points in Nebraska, Wy- 
oming, Montana, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota. The reduced freight rates to 
points in Nebraska, Wyoming, southeast- 
ern Montana, and to points in the south- 
western and southern portions of South 
Dakota, are scheduled to expire May 15. 
Rates to other parts of Montana and the 
Dakotas are scheduled to expire May 31. 

Since last July, 666 counties in 12 west- 
ern States have been affected at one time 
or another by these reductions, which were 
on the basis of two-thirds of the commer- 
cial rates applicable on hay, concentrates, 
coarse grains, mixed feeds, and mixed 
feed ingredients, while on straw and other 
roughages, reductions were on the basis 
of 50 per cent of the commercial rates on 
hay. 


National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress 


The National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress, at its annual convention in Wash- 
ington, D. C., this week adopted a series 
of resolutions favoring the construction 
of additional public works for flood con- 
trol and waterway development. In the 
latter connection the Congress adopted a 
report of its projects committee recom- 
mending 15 projects to cost an estimated 
$31,650,000. 

Upon disposing of its recommendations 
on flood control, the report of the resolu- 
tions committee, which was also adopted, 
turned its attention to the waterways and 
advocated “the passage of a new river 
and harbor bill at the present session of 
Congress in order that our waterway de- 
velopment program may keep pace with 
our rapidly expanding business require- 
ments, and that additional navigation fa- 
cilities may be provided to meet the grow- 
ing demands of commerce and industry.” 
After a bow to the railroads in a sugges- 
tion that provision be made for the cost 
of adjusting their facilities and those of 
other public utilities located in areas of 
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flood-control projects, the resolutions go 
on to “emphasize the traditional policy 
that our navigable waterways be deemed 
public highways and remain free.” Also, 
the Congress is opposed to the regulation 
of water carriers by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, believing that “inre- 
strained competition upon these free water 
highways will regulate rates in the inter- 
est of the public.” 

Several speakers addressed the two-day 
convention, among them being Secretary 
of War Woodring; Secretary of Com- 
merce Roper; Maj. Gen. E. M. Markham, 
chief of the army engineers; and Maj. 
Gen. T. Q. Ashburn, chairman and presi- 
dent of the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion. 


Charges for Grain Doors Cut 


The $1 per car charge of western rail- 
roads for installing grain doors for bulk 
grain loading at terminal elevator points 
has been reduced to 60 cents per car un- 
der a decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which also makes several 
other findings in connection with the prac- 
tice. The report in No. 27284—Board of 
Trade of the City of Chicago et al vs. 
Abilene & Southern et al.—also embraces 
other similar complaints. 

Findings of the report in addition to 
that with respect to the rate are as fol- 
lows: 

It is not unreasonable to require that shippers 
shall, at their own expense, install grain doors 
furnished by the carriers. 

Where, at shipper’s request, grain doors are 
installed by the carrier it is entitled to a reason- 
able charge for the service rendered. 

Where the shipper elects to install grain doors 
for bulk-grain loading at terminal elevator points, 
the doors shall be placed by defendants either in 
the cars to be set for loading or in stock piles 
adjacent and convenient to the locations at which 
the grain is to be loaded into the cars. 

That the prescription of adequate rules in de 
fendants’ schedules which will act as a deterrent 
against wanton destruction of their property is 
reasonable and proper. 

That the clause in the existing schedules re- 
quiring the shipper to make prior arrangements 
for the service where he desires the carrier to 
install grain doors for bulk-grain loading is not 
unlawful, but the requirement may always be 
waived. 

Commissioner McManamy dissented to 
the majority report which was by Chair- 
man Miller. It is the former’s view, con- 
curred in by Commissioners Splawn and 
Caskie, that the failure of the carriers to 
install grain doors without charge in addi- 
tion to the line-haul rates constitutes non- 
compliance with their duty to furnish ade- 
quate car service. He would apply in the 
present case the rule of intrastate schedules 
in Texas which, under a state law requir- 
ing railroads to furnish “suitable cars,” 
specifically provides that carriers will pre- 
pare cars for bulk grain loading without 
charge. Commissioners Aitchison and 
Eastman did not participate in the case. 


Car Men Hear Talk on Reclamation 


By adopting modern methods of recla- 
mation and scrap handling, the railroads 
have reduced the amount of reclaimable 
materials lost in shipments of scrap iron 
and ‘steel from 35 per cent to 4 per cent, 
I. C. Bon, superintendent of scrap and 
reclamation on the Wabash, stated in an 
address to the Northwestern Carmen’s As- 
sociation in St. Paul, Minn., on April 5. 
Three kinds of reclamation were discussed ; 
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reclamation in which serviceable materi- 
als are found in shipments of scrap and 
returned to service; reclamation in which 
materials found in scrap are recondi- 
tioned for further use; and reclamation 
where materials found in scrap are used 
in making other materials. In contrast 
with conditions twenty-five years ago when 
salvaging methods were haphazard, it was 
pointed out that the work is now organ- 
ized and conducted in a business-like way, 
with accurate cost finding methods, ex- 
perienced personnel, and modern machin- 
ery and equipment. 

The real value of reclamation to the 
railroads, the speaker stated, was brought 
to the front during the World War when 
the manufacture of war supplies reduced 
the available supply of railway materials. 
Reclamation proved a means of conserv- 
ing the supply of materials required by the 
railroads and specialized methods were 
further promoted by surveys made in re- 
cent years, which disclosed duplications of 
machinery and tools in shops and a lack 
of co-ordination in their use, in-so-far as 
the manufacture of materials is concerned. 
It was Mr. Bon’s opinion that reclamation 
has been vital to the railroads through the 
depression years and that it will continue 
to be an important branch of the railway 
business by providing a low-cost source 
of supply and an effective way to reduce 
waste. 


Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore 
Lines Aid Fishermen 


Careful preparations have been made by 
the Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore Lines 
to aid fishermen in their 1937 campaign, 
which traditionally opens on the first Sun- 
day in May. The Seashore Lines’ two 
crack fishing trains have been speeded up. 
“The Fishermen’s Special” which operates 
to Schellenger’s Landing in Cape May, 
N. J., and Cold Spring Harbor in Wild- 
wood will make its nearly 90-mile run 
from Philadelphia in 100 minutes flat and 
“The Atlantic City Angler” 


will carry 
fishermen from Market Street Wharf, 
Philadelphia, to Atlantic City in 75 


minutes. 

As an added service, the facilities of the 
Fishermen’s Information Bureau and the 
Visual Fishermen’s Information Displays 
located in the main Philadelphia terminals 
will be made available. Originating last 
year, the fishing bureau is equipped to give 
fishermen an accurate picture of fishing 
conditions along the New Jersey coast and 
to make complete arrangements for fish- 
ing parties, ranging from 5 to 500. 


Young Railroaders to Have Confab 
in Montreal 


One hundred and fifty of Canada’s most 
promising young railway men, equally di- 
vided between the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way and Canadian National, will gather in 
Montreal for three days, June 11-13, for 
the third “conference of the younger men, 
Canadian railway lines,’ when they will 
discuss their problems with prominent rail- 
way officers and hear addresses given by 
nationally known business leaders. The 
two previous conferences’ were held at 
Montreal in 1928 and Winnipeg in 1930. 

Chosen from across the two nation-wide 
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railway systems, the 150 young men will 
have “character in citizenship and leader- 
ship” as the theme of their conference in 
the Central Y. M. C. A. in Montreal where 
a program of “discussion, recreation, and 
good fellowship” awaits them. Before they 
come, they will be invited to submit ques- 
tions concerning their work and _ social 
problems, and these will be answered dur- 
ing the course of the conference. While 
here they will be divided into groups of 
about ten, by occupations, and each group 
will be under the leadership of an officer 
of the boys’ own department of railway 
work, as well as a Y. M. C. A. represen- 
tative. 

The main features of the meetings will 
be occupational and problem counseling, 
and addresses by outstanding men. In ad- 
dition there will be tours of the city, games 
and swimming, “fellowship” luncheons and 
a banquet at the Windsor Hotel. 

The conference has the support of both 
railways and every opportunity will be 
given the young men chosen to attend the 
conference. The chairman is A. J. Hills, 
chief of personnel, Canadian National, and 
the vice-chairman is H. J. Humphrey, vice- 
president and general manager, Eastern 
lines, Canadian Pacific. 


A. A. R. Statement Criticizes Train- 
Length Bill 


Characterizing the train-length bill which 
the Senate interstate commerce committee 
reported favorably this week, as “an ill- 
advised make-work measure which would 
inevitably fail of its purpose in the long 
run” the Association of American Rail- 
roads has issued a statement discussing 
the effect of the proposed legislation on 
the cost and safety of railroad operation. 
It is pointed out that no hearing was held 
on the present bill (S.69) which would 
limit the length of freight trains to 70 
cars, although a footnote calls attention 
to the fact that train-length bills were in- 
troduced in the two previous sessions of 
Congress, and hearings on them were 
held before sub-committees of the Senate 
interstate commerce committee. None of 
these, however, was favorably reported. 

Among the “many serious objections” 
to the bill, the A. A. R. believes that “the 
safety feature alone is enough to condemn 
it.” It is put forward by proponents as a 
safety measure, yet under its provisions “it 
would become necessary to run 60,225,000 
additional train miles each year” on the 
basis of 1936 traffic—with the result that: 

1. Accidents, injuries and fatalities would 
be increased, particularly in connection 
with grade crossings. 

2. Operating expenses would be increased 
about $90,000,000 per year on the basis 
of 1936 business. 

3. Higher operating expenses would be 

reflected in higher freight rates. 
“4. Economical and efficient use of the 
existing railway plant and facilities would 
be impossible. Billions of dollars have 
been expended on track structures and 
equipment during the past 15 years to 
enable the railroads to employ modern 
operating methods, including the running 
of longer trains. 

5. Additional main tracks, side tracks 
and yards would have to be constructed 
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to accommodate the added train units, 
and lighter engines would have to be pro- 
vided to avoid the wasteful use of ex- 
isting engines designed to pull heavier 
trains. 


N. Y. C. West Side Improvement 
Nearly Completed 


The New York Central announces that 
the second stage of construction of its im- 
provement on the west side of Manhattan 
Island (New York City) will be com- 
pleted on June 28. The inauguration of 
service on that day of the new portion of 
the 13-mile construction which extends 
from Spuyten Duyvil to the Central’s new 
St. John’s Park Freight Terminal at 
Spring street, will mark the practical end- 
ing of railway operation on the surface of 
Eleventh avenue, except for a few switch- 
ing movements daily to the Seventeenth 
street yard for perishable freight and to 
the New York Central stockyard at Forty- 
first street. The improvement as a whole 
will effect the removal of 105 grade cross- 
ings. 

The section to be completed is a cut ex- 
tending from Thirtieth to Sixtieth streets 
so depressed as to pass under 24 intersect- 
ing streets. Its construction necessitated 
the removal of approximately 600,000 cubic 
yards of soil and the demolition of about 
200 buildings. Although it will be oper- 
ated at first with only three tracks, pro- 
vision has been made for the addition of 
other tracks later. Operation over this 
portion of the line will be by both Diesel 
locomotives and by electric locomotives 
served by a third rail system. It is ex- 
pected that eventually all or most of the 
air rights over the cut will be utilized for 
the construction of commercial and in- 
dustrial buildings. 

The first stage of the improvement, an 
elevated structure over the streets from 
Thirtieth street to St. John’s Park Freight 
Terminal, was dedicated June 28, 1934, and 
has been operated since that time by Diesel- 
electric locomotives. 


Ball Sells Van Sweringen Properties 


The Alleghany Corporation securities 
held by the Midamerica Corporation have 
been sold by the present owners, the 
George and Frances Ball Foundation, at a 
price as yet withheld, to Allen P. Kirby, 
a business man in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and 
Robert R. Young and Frank F. Kolbe, 
partners of the New York Stock Exchange 
firm of Young, Kolbe & Company. As re- 
ported in the Railway Age of April 17, 
Mr. Ball had transferred the rail holdings 
and Cleveland real estate of Midamerica 
to the Ball Foundation on April 8. Con- 
tinued interest in these properties through 
ownership of securities in certain sub- 
sidiaries of Midamerica will be held by 
Mr. Ball. 

By this transaction, Messrs. Young, 
Kirby and Kolbe come into control of the 
28,000 mile rail system, formerly controlled 
by O. P. and M. J. Van Sweringen. The 


new possessors of the “rail empire” de- 
clare their status as private investors for 
profit and expect to “subordinate all other 
considerations to the welfare of these 
properties should any other (of our) activ- 
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ities conflict.’ They have also stipula‘ed 
their desire that the management of these 
rail properties be concentrated, as at pres- 
ent, in Cleveland, Ohio. Concerning the 
future status of Midamerica, the partners 
declared: “It is contemplated that in the 
near future the dissolution of Midamerica 
Corporation will be accomplished, to be 
followed at the earliest possible date with 
further steps in the simplification of cor- 
porate structures as rapidly as they can be 
accomplished without detriment to the hun- 
dreds of thousands of people directly and 
financially interested in the profitable oper- 
ation of the Van Sweringen railroad en- 
terprises to whom we are responsible.” 


=) 


Pennsy Resumes “Gipsy” Tours 


Marking the opening of the second sea- 
son of “Off the Beaten Track” railroad 
excursions, the initial trip of 1937 will be 
operated by the Pennsylvania from Phila- 
delphia next Sunday, May 2, over a 255- 
mile scenic route through southeastern 
Pennsylvania and northeastern Maryland, 
C. H. Mathews, Jr., passenger traffic man- 
ager, announced this week. Touching 
Lancaster and Harrisburg, Pa., and Perry- 
ville, Md., the train will be routed as far 
as possible over little-used lines, including 
a 39 mile detour over the New Holland 
branch, and a ride over the picturesque 
Octoraro branch from Octoraro, Md., to 
Philadelphia. 


Sales Meeting Held at Chicago 


More than 1,000 passenger department 
and traffic representatives in Chicago at- 
tended a get-together meeting on April 26, 
sponsored by the Western and Eastern 
Passenger associations and held in that 
city on April 26. Because of the import- 
ance attached to the meeting, traffic officers 
from the Pacific and Atlantic coasts and 
the far South as well as those in Chicago, 
attended. The program was both instruc- 
tive and entertaining. E. J. Gallmeyer, 
vice-president and general sales manager 
of the Wayne Pump Company, spoke on 
the subject “And the Difference is Sales- 
manship,” the keynote of his speech being 
personality. His major recommendation 
was that ticket sellers smile when a cus- 
tomer approaches in such a way as to as- 
sure him that the salesman is glad he en- 
tered the office and wants him to return. 
Other educational features of the program 
were “Sales Skits” and a vocal film used 
by the Chicago & North Western in in- 
structing its salesmen. Of the sales skits, 
one depicted proper conduct in answering 
telephone inquiries, another showed how 
a solicitor, after three calls and an effort 
to interest a man’s wife, finally prevailed 
on him to use railroad service instead of 
his automobile, which he had used ex- 
clusively in traveling, while the third 
showed how an agent in a ticket office 
can sell more transportation and _ satisfy 
customers. The North Western’s vccal 
sound film demonstrated how an agent in 
a small town can build up his business by 
employing a little common sense and effort. 
The entertainment included a broadcast otf 
a “railroad crossing derby,” in burlesque 
form, by Quinn Ryan, manager of WGN 
Broadcasting Station, humorous lines by 
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Jess Kirkpatrick, songs by the “Three 
Graces” of the same station and music by 
a double quartet of the Railway Express 
Agency. 


B. & M. and M. C. Win 
New England Award 


The Boston & Maine and the Maine 
Central are the recipients of the railroad 
leadership award given by the “Boston 
Herald,” it is announced in the employees’ 
magazine of the former road. The decision 
is based upon the service which the roads 
have rendered New England and especially 
upon their “pioneer” work in rail-air-bus 
co-ordination, introduction of the “Flying 
Yankee,” snow trains and bicycle trains, 
inception of a storedoor pick-up and de- 
livery system, and the erection of the 
sports-area in the Boston terminal. 


Motor Carrier Contracts Must 
Be in Writing 

Contracts or agreements executed by 
contract motor carriers must hereafter be 
in writing, according to an order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Division 
5, which also prescribes other require- 
ments with respect to such arrangements. 
The majority report by Commissioners 
Eastman and Caskie, to which Commis- 
sioner Lee dissented, found that “for the 
future the said contracts or agreements 
shall be in writing, shall provide for trans- 
portation for a particular shipper or ship- 
pers, shall be bilateral and impose specific 
obligations upon both carrier and shipper 
or shippers, shall cover a series of ship- 
ments during a stated period of time in 
contrast to contracts of carriage govern- 
ing individual shipments, and copies of 
which shall be preserved by the carriers 
parties thereto so long as said contracts or 
agreements are in force and for at least 
one year thereafter.” 

The report after a preliminary discus- 
sion of the nature of the contract-carrier 
function and the commission’s regulatory 
authority in the premises points out how a 
practical application of the latter is nec- 
essary if the act’s underlying purpose of 
promoting and protecting adequate com- 
mon carrier service by motor vehicle is 
to be carried out. The contract carrier’s 
ability to give “a higher type of special 
and personal service,” it says, becomes “a 
positive peril” to common carriers “when 
competitors, claiming to be contract car- 
riers, are promiscuous in their dealings 
with shippers, shop around among them 
freely, and confine their actual contracts 
to individual shipments.” This situation 
tends to intensify “unfair and destructive” 
competition; it sets up conditions ulti- 
mately detrimental to both carriers and 
the public; and impedes “the practical ad- 
ministration of the act” by making it dif- 
ficult “to locate the line of distinction be- 
tween those who are common carriers and 
those who are contract carriers.” As a 
matter of law, the report adds, “it is more 
than probable that many of those who now 
profess to be contract carriers are in real- 
ity common carriers.” 

Next comes a discussion of the possibil- 
ity of employing the minimum rate power 
to correct the situation which is called 
“deplorable”; but that device is passed 
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over in favor of the “broad power to pre- 
scribe rules, regulations and procedure.” 
The latter, it is conceded, “is not unlim- 
ited,” but it is nevertheless contended that 
it permits “requirements which are not in- 
consistent with the legal character of such 
carriers under the act, which will be of 
aid in its practical administration, and 
which are in furtherance of its underly- 
ing purpose to promote and protect ade- 
quate and efficient common carrier service 
by motor vehicle in the public interest.” 

The majority report concludes with a 
discussion of the requirements which it im- 
poses, calling them “simple” and such as 
“can readily be obeyed.” They will, in the 
judgment of the majority, “remove many 
present hindrances to the practical and ef- 
fective administration of the act,” while at 
the same time they “will not stand in the 
way of proper and desirable contract car- 
riage.” 

Commissioner Lee, in his dissenting 
opinion, contends that the conditions im- 
posed have the effect of taking from con- 
tract carriers “the right to enter into types 
of contracts authorized by the act.” He 
prefers to “follow the procedure provided 
by the Congress and to remove any undue 
disadvantage of the common carriers by 
increasing the minimum charges of con- 
tract carriers to the extent necessary to 
preserve the proper balance between the 
two classes of carriers.” 


1936 Robbery Claims Lowest on 
Record 


Claims paid in 1936 by the railroads of 
the United States and Canada as a result 
of robbery of freight in transit amounted 
to $688,792, the smallest amount on rec- 
ord for any one year, according to the 
Association of American Railroads. This 
was an average of 1.8 cents for each car 
loaded. 

Robbery claims paid in 
per cent less than those paid in 1935. 
Credit for the decrease, the statement 
says, goes largely to “the efficient police 
organizations which have been established 
by the railroads and the vigilance of those 
organizations in guarding the billions of 
dollars worth of freight transported an- 
nually over the rail lines.” 

“The guarding of freight shipments,” it 
continues, “is far more hazardous than 
police work in cities and other communi- 
ties. This is true not only because the 
gangs which set out to steal freight are 
well organized, but also because these 
robberies usually take place in isolated lo- 
calities where it is difficult for a railroad 
policeman to summon help. This accounts 
for the fact that the ‘honor roll’ main- 
tained by the Protective Section of the 
Association of American Railroads is fre- 
quently enlarged with the names of police 
officers who lose their lives in the per- 
formance of duty.” 

Practically every freight train that de- 
parts from the larger terminals is guarded 
by police officers. On trains known to 
carry a valuable cargo, railway police 
maintain their vigil over such shipments 
until they reach their destination. When 
valuable cargoes such as, for instance, 
whiskey, cigarettes and other tobacco 
products, and woolens, are to be trans- 
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ported, the police departments of the ra’j- 
roads handling such shipments are noti- 
fied in advance and a sufficient number of 
police officers are detailed to guard the 
shipment from point of origin to destina- 
tion. Although great quantities of whis- 
key are transported over the railroads, not 
a “highjacking” case has been reported in 
connection with those shipments since the 
repeal of prohibition. 

Of the total amount of freight claims 
paid last year because of robbery, more 
than one-third resulted from the theft of 
coal and coke. In most instances the fuel 
was stolen by persons to provide heat for 
their homes. There have been numerous 
cases, however, where organized gangs 
have stolen fuel from loaded freight cars 
in order to resell it. Next to coal and 
coke, freight claims resulting from theft 
of manufactured tobacco products rank 
second, the railroads in 1936 having paid 
claims resulting from that cause amount- 
ing to nearly $125,000. 


Explosives Bureau Annual Report 


The annual report for 1936 of the chief 
inspector of the “Bureau for the Safe 
Transportation of Explosive & Other 
Dangerous Articles” (W. S. Topping, chief 
inspector) has recently been issued. The 
record reveals that in 1936 and for the past 
ten years there was no explosion, no per- 
son killed and no person injured, either in 
Canada or the United States, in the han- 
dling of dangerous explosives. During the 
year four deaths occurred in the handling 
of tank cars of gasoline, two of which were 
due to ignition of leakage from defective 
outlet valves, the third attributable to the 
negligence of a consignee’s employee in 
unloading, and the last out of railroad 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. Topping is especially concerned with 
the increase in breakage of packed explo- 
sives. Due to the work of a special in- 
spector in experimentation with actual con- 
ditions of loading and transportation, the 
Bureau was able to determine that, while 
the increased speed of freight trains in road 
and yard movement has increased the break- 
ages reported, nevertheless they are due in 
large measure to faulty loading and bracing 
in cars by shippers and the use of light 
weight wooden boxes. The inspector sug- 
gests that the explosives industry consider 
the use of “one-half inch all around lock 
covered boxes” for high explosives. After 
listing the main causes of breakage, the 
report points out that indifference to regu- 
lations is the largest single contributor, 
since it has been found that cars carrying 
impact recorders “invariably” go through 
to destination without breakage. 

Complete tables for reported accidents 
appear, one listing those involving explo- 
sives proper and the other dealing with 
cases involving the so-called other danger- 
ous articles not including explosives, fire- 
works, etc. The latter reveals a slightly 
higher total for 1936 over 1935. It also 
indicates that wrecks and derailments con- 
tinue to be the chief sources of loss, which 
amounts to $485,007. 

The staff of the Bureau, which comprises 
21 district inspectors, one test and specifi- 
cation inspector and one special inspector, 
made 24,686 routine inspections, 777 more 
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than were made in 1935. It is also re- 
corded that the organization presented a 
tctal of 141 lectures on the subject of safe 
transportation of dangerous commodities. 

Concerning truck regulation, the report 
states that up to the present time no steps 
have been taken for the enforcement of 
the regulations prepared by the Bureau and 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, effective March, 1935, apply- 
ing to all common carriers transporting ex- 
plosives or other dangerous articles. The 
report states that “the lack of any enforce- 
ment of these regulations tends to create 
not only a dangerous situation, but discrimi- 
nates against the rail carriers who do en- 
force the rail rules. Not all shippers take 
advantage of the situation, but numbers do 
fail to pack and mark their dangerous ship- 
ments as required by the truck rules, which 
are in accord with rail rules.” 


Exhibitors at June Conventions 


Thus far 241 companies have applied 
for space at the exhibit to be held by the 
Railway Supply Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion at the Atlantic City conventions of 


the Mechanical Division and the Pur- 
chases and Stores Division of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads. The Me- 


chanical Division will consider locomotive 
subjects on June 16, 17 and 18, and car 
problems on June 21, 22 and 23. The 
Purchases and Stores Division will meet 
on June 21, 22 and 23. The Association 
of Railway Electrical Engineers will hold 
a one-day meeting on Thursday, June 17, 
and the Air Brake Association will meet 
on June 17 and 18. The exhibit will be 
held in the Atlantic City Auditorium and 
track exhibits will be located near the 
railroad station. Secretary John D. Con- 
way of the Railway Supply Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Oliver Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., is still receiving inquiries for 
exhibit space. 

The following is a list of exhibitors to 
whom space has thus far been allotted: 


Adams & Westlake Co., The, Elkhart, Ind. 

Air Reduction Sales Co., New York. 

Ajax Hand Brake Co., New York. 

Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

American Arch Co., Inc., New York. 

American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., The, 
New York. 

American Car & Foundry Co., New York. 

American Locomotive Co., New York. 

American Rolling Mill Co., The, Middle- 
town, O. 

American Steel Foundries, Chicago. 

American Throttle Co., Inc., New York, 

Anchor Packing Co., The, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Apex Tool & Cutter Co., Inc., The, Shelton, 
Conn. 

Ardco Manufacturing Co., Hoboken, N. J. 

Ashton Valve Co., The, Boston, Mass. 

Association of Mfrs. of Chilled Car Whee!s, 
Chicago. 

Automatic Transportation Co., Chicago. 


Badeker Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 
Baker-Raulang Co., The, Cleveland, O. 


Baldwin Locomotive Works, The, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Barco Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 

Bendix-Westinghouse Auto. Air Brake Co., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bettendorf Co., The, Bettendorf, Ia. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Bird-Archer Co., Ltd., The, Montreal, Que. 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co., Birds- 

boro, Pa 
Black & Decker Manufacturing Co., 

Md. 

Blaw-Knox Co., 

Blumenthal, Sidney & Co., New York. 

Buckeye Steel Castings Co., The, Columbus, O. 

Buda Co., The, Harvey, IIl. 

Budd Manufacturing Co., Edward G., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Buffalo Brake Beam Co., 

Bullard Co., The, 


Towson, 


Blawnox, Pa. 


New York. 
Bridgeport, 


Conn. 
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Burgess Battery Co., Chicago. | 
By-Products Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. 


Camel Co. (Youngstown Steel Door), Chicago. 
Cardwell Westinghouse Co., Chicago. 

Celotex Corp., ‘the, Chicago. 

Champion brake Corp., Cui.ago. 

Chase & Co., Inc., L. C., New York. 
Chicago-Hutchins Corp., Chicago. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., New York. 
Chicago nailway Equipment Co., Chicago. 
Cincinnati Shaper Co., he, Cincinnati, O. 
-— Manufacturing Co., the, Bird Haven, 
a. 

Clark Trucktractor Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Cleveland ‘ianning Co., Cleveland, VU. 

Coach & Car Equipment Co., Chica,o. 

Comn, Jr., Co., The J. S., Engiewood, N. J. 
Cothng hoist Co., Danville, Li. 

Consoudated Ashcroft Hancock Co., Inc., New 
York. 

_ Consolidated Machine Tool Corp., Rochester, 
‘Continental Paint & Varnish Co., Chicago. 
Coppus Locomotive Equipment Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 

Corley Co., The, Jersey City, N. J. 

Crane Co., Chicago. 

Crucible Steel Co. of America, New York. 
Dampney Co. of America, Hyde Park, Boston. 
Davis Brake Beam Co., Johnstown, Pa. 
Dayton kKubber Mfg. Co., ‘Ihe, Dayton, O. 
Dearborn Chemical Co., Chicago. 

Detroit Lubricator Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Dick, A. B., Co., Chicago. 

Dri-Steam Valve Sales Corp., New York. 
Duft-Norton Manufacturing Co., The, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co., — Mm... 
Duryea, O. C., Corp., New York. 

Du-Wel Steel Products Co., Chicago. 
Durametaliic Corp., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Eaton Manufacturing Co., Massillon, O. 

Edgewater Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Edison, ‘Lhomas A., Inc., West Orange, N. J. 

Edna Brass Manufacturing Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Edson Corp., The, South Boston, Mass. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Electric Storage Battery Co., The, Philadel- 
phia, : 

E lectro- Chemical Engineering Corp., Chicago. 

Elwell-Parker Electric Co., Cleveland, O 


Enterprise Railway Equipment Co., Chicago, 
4 
Ewald Iron Company, Louisville, Ky. 


Fabreeka Products Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Fafnir Bearing Co., The, New Britain, Conn. 
Falls Hollow Staybolt Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
Flannery Bolt Co., Bridgeville, Pa. 

Ford, The J. B., Sales Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Franklin Railway Supply Co.; Inc., New York. 
Frost Railway Supply Co., The, Detroit, Mich. 


Galena Oil Corp. (Valvoline Oil Co.), Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Garlock Packing Co., The, Palmyra, N. Y. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, O. 
General Steel Castings Corp., Granite City, Ill. 
George Manufacturing Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 


a. 

Gilg, Henry F., N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Globe Steel Tubes Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

a Car Heating & Lighting Co., Brooklyn, 
Gould Storage Battery Corp., Depew, N. Y. 
Graham-White Sander Corp., Roanoke, Va. 
Gregg Co., Inc., The, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Grip Nut Co., Chicago. 

— Manufacturing Co., 

Mo. 


. 
Kansas City, 


Hanna Stocker Co., The, Cincinnati, O. 
Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Heywood-Wakefield Co., Gardner, Mass. 
Holland Co., Chicago. 

Hollup Corp., Chicago. 

Hulson Grate Corp., Keokuk, Ia. 
— Manufacturing Corp., So. Boston, 
Mass. 

Huron Manufacturing Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Hyatt Bearings Div., General Motors Corp., 
Newark, N. J. 


Illinois Railway Equipment Co., Chicago. 
Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York. 

International Nickel Co., Inc., The, New York. 


Tenkins Co., George O., Bridgewater, Mass. 
Johns-Manville Sales Corp., New York. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Journal Box Servicing Corp., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joyce-Cridland Co., The, Dayton, O 


Karpen & Bros., S., Chicago. 
Koppers Co., The, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Landis Machine Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 
Lebanon Steel Foundry, Lebanon, Pa. 
Lenon Co., The, Chicago. 
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Lewis Bolt & Nut Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Lima Locomotive Works, Inc., New \ rk. 


Lincoln Electric Railway Sales Co., The, Cleve. 


land, O. 


Locomotive Finished Material Co., The, Atchi- 


son, Kan. 
Locomotive Firebox Co., Chicago. 
Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. 
Lukenweld, Inc., Coatesville, Pa. 
Lunkenheimer Co., The, Cincinnati, © 


McCabe Manufacturing Co., Lawrence. Mass, 
). 


McConway & Torley Corp., Pittsburg ‘a. 
MacLean-Fogg Lock Nut Company, Chicago 
Magnaflux Corp., Chicago. ; 
Magnus Metal Corp., Chicago. 

Mandel Brothers, Chicago. 

Manganese Steel Forge Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
Massachusetts Mohair Plush Co., New York. 


Mercury Manufacturing Co., ; 
Midland Co., The, So. Milwaukee, Wis 
Midvale Co., The, Nicetown, Pa. 
Milar & Co., Chicago. 

Miner, W. H., Inc., Chicago. 
Morganite Brush Co., Inc., Long Is] 
IY 


aN. 


c hicag 


nd City, 


Morton Manufacturing Co., 
Mich. 
Motor Wheel Corp., 


Muskegon Hgts., 
Lansing, Mich. 


Nathan Manufacturing Co., New York. 
National Aluminate Corp., Chicago. 
National Bearing Metals Corp., St. Louis, Mo, 
National Brake Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y, 
National Lock Washer Co., The, Newark, N, J, 
' ea Malleable & Steel C astings Co., Cleve. 
and, O. 
New York Air Brake Co., The, New York. 
Nickel-Chromium Plating Corp., Chicago. 
Nicol Corp., George A., New York. 


Oakite Products, Inc., New York. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, O. 
Ohio Injector Co. of Illinois, Chicago, 
Okadee Co., The, C 
Okonite Co., The, New 4 
Oxweld Railroad Service Co., The, New York. 
Paige-Jones Chemical Co., Div. National Alumi- 
nate Corp., Chicago. 

Pantasote Co., The, New York. 

Parker-Kalon ‘Corp., New York. 

Paxton-Mitchell Co., Omaha, Nebr. 

Peerless Equipment Co., Chicago. 

Penn Iron & Steel Co., Creighton, Pa. 

Pilliod Company, The, New York. 

Pocket List of Railroad Officials, New York. 


Prime Manufacturing Co., The, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


Pyle-National Co., The, Chicago. 
Pyrene Manufacturing Co., Newark, N. J. 


Railway Business Association, Chicago. 
Railway Devices Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Railway Purchases & Stores, Chicago. 
: ae Service & Supply Corp., Indianapolis, 
nd. 
Ralston Steel Car Co., The, Columbus, 0. 
Reliance Machine & Stamping Works, New 
Orleans, La. 
Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, O. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T., Chicago. 


S K F Industries, Philadelphia, Pa. , 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 
St. Louis Car Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Schaefer Equipment Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Scullin Steel Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Sellers, William & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Sherman-Williams Co., The, Cleveland, 
¥ Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp., ONew 
or 
Silent Hoist Winch & Crane Co., Columbus, 0. 
Sinkler, Inc., Joseph, Chicago. 
Spring Packing Corp., Chicago. 
Standard Car Truck Co., Chicago. 
Standard Railway Equipment Co., Chicago. 
Standard Stoker Co., Inc., The, New York. 
Stucki, A., Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Superheater Co., The, New York. 
Superior Hand Brake Co., Chicago. 
a Railway Products Corp., 
a. 
Symington-Gould Corp., The, New York. 


Pittsburgh, 


T-Z Railway Equipment Co., Chicag« ‘ 
Talmage Manufacturing Co., The, Cleveland, 0. 
Templeton, Kenly & Co., Chicago. 
Texas Company, The, New York. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Tuco Products Corp., New York. 


Canton, 9. 


Ulster Iron Works, New York. 

Underwood Corp., H. B., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Union Asbestos & Rubber Co., Chicago. 

Union Metal Products Co., Chicago. 

Union Railway Equipment Co., Chicago. 

Union Spring & Manufacturing Co., New Ker- 
sington, Pa. 


Union Switch & Signal Co., Swissvale, Pa. 
Unitcast Co., The, Toledo, O. vhilade 
United States Metallic Packing Co., Philade 

phia, Pa. 
Continued on next left and pos? 
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United States Steel Corp. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Universal Draft Gear Attachment, 


Valve Pilot Corp., New York. 

Vanadium Corp. of America, New York. 
Vapor Car Heating Co., Inc., Chicago. 
Vermilion Malleable Iron Co., Chicago. 
Viloco Railway Equipment Co., Chicago. 


Walworth Co., New York. 
Waukesha Motor Co., Waukesha, 
Waugh Equipment Co., New York. 

West Disinfecting Co., ‘Long Island City, N. Y. 
Western Railway Equipment Co., St. Louis, 


0. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wilmerding, Pa. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, 


and Subsidiaries, 


Chicago. 


Wis. 


a. 
Whiting Corp., Harvey, IIl. 
Willson Products, Inc., Reading, Pa. 
Wilson Engineering Corp., Chicago. 
Wine Railway Appliance Co., The, Toledo 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., = 
rison, J. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., The, Philadelphia, 
‘a. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., The, Stamford, Conn. 
Youngstown Steel Door Co., Youngstown, 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
date of next or regular meetings, and places of 
meetings: 


Arr Brake Assocration.—T. L. Burton, Room 
1440, 466 Lexington Ave., New York, : se A 
Next meeting, June 17- 18, 1937, Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Autreo RatLway Suprty Assocration.—F. W. 
} say. Crane Company, 836 S. Michigan 

Chicago, Ill. To meet with Air Brake 
pte soy Car Department Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, International Railway Master Black- 
smiths’ Association, International Railway 
General Foremen’s Association, Master Boiler 
Makers’ Association, and the Railway Fuel 
and Traveling Engineers’ Association. Ex- 
hibit, September 28-30, 1937, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC OrF- 
FIcERS.—W. R. Curtis, F. T. R., M. & O. 
R. R., Chicago, [Il. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BAGGAGE 
AGENTS.—E. . Duncan, 816 McCormick 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, Sep- 
tember, 1937, Boston, Mass. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
Orricers.—W. C. Hope, C. R. R. of N. J., 
143 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. Annual 
meeting, November 8-9, 1937, Miami, Fla. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—F. O. Whiteman, Union Station, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting, June 8-10, 
1937, Palmer House, Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAaILWay ADVERTISING 
Acents.—E. A. Abbott, Poole Bros., Inc., 
85 W. Harrison St., Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
DinitnG Cars.—F. R. Borger, C. I. & L. Ry., 


836 S. Federal St., Chicago, Ill. Annual 
meeting, October 11-13, 1937, Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D 


AMERICAN Rat_way BripGe ANp Burtpinc Asso- 
ciaTion.—C, A. Lichty, 319 N. Waller Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, October 19- 
21, 1937, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Ill. Ex- 
hibit by Bridge and Building Supply Men’s 
Association. 

AMERICAN Rattway Car InstitutE.—W. C. Tab- 
bert, 19 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 
AMERICAN Rattway DeveLopMENT ASSOCIATION. 
—E. J. Hoddy, Louisville & Nashville R. R., 

Louisville, Ky. 

AMERICAN RatLway ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION. 
orks in co-operation with the Associa- 

tion of American Railroads, Division IV.— 


E. H. Fritch, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 


oy Ill. Annual meeting, March 15-17, 

938 

AmeERICAN Rattway Macazine Epitors’ Asso- 
CIATION.—M, Jones, Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R., Mt. Royal Station, Baltimore, Md. 
Spring meeting, May 7-8, 1937, Book-Cadil- 
lac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 


AMERICAN Rattway Toot Foremen’s Assocta- 
Tion.—G. G. Macina, C., M., St. P. & P. 
R. R., 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN. Suort Line Rarrtroap AssocraATION.— 
R. E. Schindler, Union Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Annual meeting, October 18- 
19, 1937, Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN SocIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 
—C. E. Davies, 29 West 39th St., New 
York, N. Y. Semi-annual meeting, May 17- 
21, 1937, Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. 

Railroad Division. i i 
21 Hazel Ave., Livingston, é 

American TraNsit Assocration.—Guy C. Hectk- 
er, 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN Woop Preservers’ AssoctaATion.—H. 

Dawson, 1427 Eye St., N. W., Wash- 
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ington, D. C. Annual meeting January 25- 
27, 1938, Chicago, Ill. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RarLroaps.—H. J. 
pe” Transportation Bldg., Washington, 


Operations and Maintenance Department. 
Symes, Vice-President, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington, dD. C. 
Operating-Transportation Div. — L. R. 
Knott, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, 
Ill. Annual meeting, May 19- 20, 1937, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, IIl. 
Freight Station Section.—R. O. Wells, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, = 
Medical and Surgical Section. —J. 
Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York, 
N. Annual meeting, June 7-8, 
i907) Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 


=——ae @ 


Protective Section. —J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, . Y. ‘An- 
nual meeting, May 26-27, 1937, 


Hotel Cleveland, Cieviend, Ohio. 
Safety Section. sol, Cc. Caviston, a 


Vesey St., New York, N. 
nual meeting, May i1-13, 1937, 
Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 


Telegraph and Telephone Section.— 
W. Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., 
New York, N. Y. Annual meeting, 
Oct. 5-7, 1937, Medinah Club, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Division IV.—Engineering.—E. H. 


Fritch, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, 
aie ‘Annual meeting, March 15-17, 


Construction and Maintenance Section. 
—E. H. Fritch, 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, 
March 15-17, 1938. 

a Section.—E. H. Fritch, 59 

Van Buren St., Chicago, Til. 

Siegal Section.—R. H. C. Balliet, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Division V.—Mechanical. aul, R. Haw- 
thorne, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, 
Till. Annual = June 16- 23, 1937, 
Atlantic City, N. Exhibit by Rail- 
way Supply Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Division VI.—Purchases and Stores.— 
W. J. Farrell, 30 Vesey St., New 

York, N. Y. Annual meeting, June 
21-23, 1937, Atlantic City,.N. J. Ex- 
hibit by Railway Supply Manufactur- 
ers Association. 

Division VII.—Freight Claims.—Lewis 
Pilcher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Annual meeting, June 15- 
17, 1937, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 

Division VIII.—M otor 
George M. Campbell, 
Bldg., Washington, 

Car-Service Division.—C. A. Buch, 
' a orccne, Bldg., Washington, 


Transport.— 
Transportation 


Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valu- 
ation "Department. —E. H. Bunnell, Vice- 


President, Transportation Bldg., ’Wash- 
ington, D. 

Accounting Division—FE. R. Ford, 

ae Bldg., Washington, 

Annual meeting, June 2-4, 

1937, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City; 


Treasury Division.—E. R. Ford, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington, D. 
Traffic Department. —A. F. Cleveland, 
Vice-President, Transportation Bldg., 

Washington, D. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY Cram Acents.—F, L. 
Johnson, Claim Agent, Alton R. R., 340 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, 
May 26-28, "1937, Netherland Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

ASSOCIATION OF RatLway ELEcTRICAL ENGINEERS. 
—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & N. W. Ry., 1519 
Daily News Bldg., 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Ill. Semi-annual meeting, June 17, 
1937, Chelsea Hotel, Atlantic City, N. 
Annual meeting, October, 1937, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, Ill. Exhibit by Railway Elec- 
trical Supply Manufacturers’ Association. 

BripcE AND Buitp1nc Suppry MeEn’s Assocra- 
Tion.—W. S. Carlisle, National Lead Com- 
pany, 900 W. 18th St., Chicago, Ill. Meets 
with American Railway Bridge and Building 
Association. 

CanaptiaAN Rattway Crius.—C. R. Crook, 2271 
Wilson Ave., D. G., Montreal, Que. 
Regular meetings, second Monday of each 
month, except June, July and August, Wind- 
sor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DEPARTMENT OFFICERS’ AssocraTion.—A. S. 
Sternberg, M. C. B. Belt Ry. of Chicago, 
7926 S. Morgan St., Chicago, Ill. 

Car ForeMen’s AssociaATION oF Curicaco.—G. K. 
Oliver, 2514 W. 55th St., Chicago, Ill. Reg- 
ular meetings, second Monday of each month, 


except June, July and August, La Salle 
Hotel hicago, 
Car Fore™ -g’s Association or St. Louis, Mo. 


—E. G+ Bishop, Illinois Central System, East 
St. Louis, Ill. Regular meetings, third Tues- 
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day of each month except June, July and 


August, Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 
CentrRaAL Raitway Crus or Burrao.—Mrs. M, 
D. Reed, 1817 Hotel Statler, McKiuley 
Square, Buffalo, N. Y. Regular meetings, 
second Thursday of each month except June, 
qs, and August, Hotel Statler, Buff alo, 
, # 
Sutanpamann Rattway Fuet Association.— 


(See Railway Fuel and Traveling Engineers’ 
Association.) 

INTERNATIONAL RatLwaAy GENERAL FoOREMEN’s 
AssociaTion.—Wm. Hall, 1061 W. Wabasha 
St., Winona, Minn. Annual meeting, Sep- 
tember 28-29, 1937, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Ill 


INTERNATIONAL RatLway Master BLAcksmirus’ 
AssociaTion.—W. J. Mayer, Michigan Cen. 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. 

MASTER SOLER Makers’ AsSOCIATION.—A, 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N, y 
Annual_ meeting, September 29-30, 1937, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILI- 
TIES COMMISSIONERS.—Clyde S. Bailey, 806. 


808, 13th and E Sts., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. Annual meeting, August 31- Septem: 
ber 3, 1937, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


NaTIOoNAL RatLway APPLIANCES. 
C. H. White, Room 1826, 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

New Enctanp Raitroap Crus.—W. E. Cade, 
Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Reg. 
ular meetings, second Tuesday of each month, 
except June, July, August and September, 
Hotel Touraine, Boston, Mass. 


ASSOCIATION.— 
208 S. La Salle 


NEw Ries Raitroap Crius.—D. W. Pye, 30 
hurch St., New York, N. Y. Regular meet- 
ings, third Friday of each month, except 


June, July and August, 29 W. 39th St, 
New York, N. Y. 
Pacific Rattway Crius.—William S. Wollner, 
Box 3275, San Francisco, Cal. Regu- 
lar meetings, second Thursday of each month, 
alternately at San Francisco and Oakland, 
excepting June at Los Angeles and October 
at Sacramento. 
Raritway Business AssocraTion.—P. H. Middle- 
ton, First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, III. 
Rartway Cius or PirrssurcH. —J. D. Conway, 
1941 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular 


meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Rattway ELectricaAL Suppiy 
AssociATI0on.—J. McC. Price, Allen-Bradley 
Company, 600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 

Meets with Association of Railway Elec- 
trical Engineers. 

Rattway Fire Protection Association.—P. A. 
Bissell, 40 Broad St., Boston, Mass. Annual 
meeting, October 19-20, 1937. 

Rattway Fue, AND TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ Asso- 
CIATION.—T. Duff Smith, 1255 Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago, Il. Annual meeting, Sep- 
— 28-30, 1937, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
ll] 


MANUFACTURERS’ 


Rartway Suppty ManuFaActTurers’ AsSOCIATION. 
—J. D. Conway, 1941 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. To meet with Mechanical Divi- 
sion and Purchases and Stores Division, As- 
sociation of American Railroads, June 16-23, 
1937, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Rattway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Assoc1aTion.—G. A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat- 
tery Company, 30 Church St., New York, 
N. Y. Meets with Telegraph and Telephone 
Section of A. A. R. Division I. 

Raitway Tre Assocration.—Roy M. Edmonds, 
1438 Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE oF Way Asso- 
CIATION.—T. F. Donahoe, Gen. Supvr. Road, 
Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 
meeting, September 14-16, 1937, Hotel Stev- 
ens, Chicago, IIl. 

SicnaL Appliance Assocration.—G. A. Nelson, 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church St. 

New York, N. Y. Meets with A. A. R., 
Signal Section. 

Society oF OFFICERS, UNITED ASSOCIATIONS OF 
RatLroap VETERANS.—M. W.. Jones, Balti- 
more & Ohio, Mt. Royal Station, Baltimore, 
Md. Annual meeting, October 9-10, 1937, 
Richmond, Va. : 

tame ag AND SOUTHWESTERN RatLway CLUB. 
—A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday in 
January, March, May, July, September and 
November, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

SouTHERN ASSOCIATION oF CAR SERVICE OFFI- 


cERS.—D. W. Brantley, C. of Ga. Ry., Sa 
vannah, Ga. Semi- annual meeting, July 15, 
1937. 


Toot ForEMEN Supptiers’ AssocraTion.—E. E. 
Caswell, Union Twist Drill Co., 11 S. Clin- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill. Meets with American 
Railway Tool Foremen’s Association. : 

Toronto RAILWay Crus. —R. H. Burgess, P. 0. 
Box 8, Terminal “A,” Toronto, Ont. Regu 
lar meetings, fourth "Monday of each month, 
except’ June, July and August, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

Track Suppry AssocraTion.—D. J. Higgins, 
Gardner-Denver Company, 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Meets with Roadm: asters’ 
and Maintenance of Way Association. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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Comparable 


New life of both the automobile 
tire and the locomotive super- 
heater are good for a certain mile- 
age. 





Their life cannot be computed in 
terms of ‘‘time’’, as wear takes its 
toll each mile—infrequent loco- 
motive operation would spread the 
mileage life of the locomotive su- 
perheater over a relatively long 
period, while frequent operation 
would naturally use the mileage 
life much quicker. 


Locomotive superheaters are 
manufactured and remanufactured 
to provide good mileage life—to be 
used over either a short period of 
time or over many years. 














THE 


SUPERHEATER 


COMPANY 


Representative of American Throttle Company, Inc. 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 


Canada: 
The Superheater Company, Limited, Montreal 


A-1137 





Tangential Steam Dryers 
Superheaters - Superheated Steam Pyrometers - Exhaust Steam Injectors - Feed Water Heaters - American Throttles 
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TraveLinc Enoineers’ Association.—(See Rail- 
way Fuel and Traveling Engineers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Wena Raitway Crus.—C. L. Emerson, C. 
M., St. P. & P., Chicago, Ill. Regular meet- 
ings, third Monday of each month, except 
June, July, August and September, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


THe SeABoARD Arr LINE has placed an 
order with the Baldwin Locomctive 
Works, for five locomotive tenders. 


Tue WHEELING & Lake Erte has placed 
an order with its own shops for the con- 
struction of ten 6-wheel switching locomo- 
tives, the material already having been or- 
dered. 


Tue Great WESTERN, Denver, Colo., has 
ordered one locomotive of the 2-8-0 type, 
from the American Locomotive Company. 
This locomotive will have 19-in. by 26-in. 
cylinders and will weigh 162,000 lb. in 
working order. Inquiry for this equip- 
ment was reported in the Railway Age of 
March 6. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue Union Paciric is inquiring for 
2,000 box car underframes and 700 auto- 
mobile car underframes. 


THe Detaware & Hunson is building 
100 box cars of 40 tons’ capacity in its 
own shops. The material for this ecuip- 
ment has already been purchased. 


THe Cincinnati, New OrteANs & 
Texas Paciric, reported in the Railway 
Age of April 17 as having ordered 2,000 
box cars from the Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company, has increased this 
number to 2,059. 


Tue ATLANTIc Coast LINE has placed 
orders for 700 freight cars as follows: To 
Bethlehem Steel Company, 100 phosphate 
cars; to the Mt. Vernon Car Manufactur- 
ing Company, 400 box and 200 automobile 
cars. Inquiry for this equipment was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of March 20. 


Tue ReApinc Company will build in 
its own shop at Reading, Pa., 650 freight 
cars, to include 300 single door box and 100 
double door box, both of 50 tons’ capacity 
and 40 ft. 6 in. long; 150 double door box 
and 50 box with end doors, both of 50 tons’ 
capacity and 50 ft. 6 in. long, and 50 all- 
steel flat cars, 50 ft. long, of 70 tons’ 
capacity. In addition, 50 hopper cars are 
to be converted into 50-ton cement hopper 
cars. The company has also authorized 
the purchase of two steel lighters, 110 ft. 
long with a beam of 33 ft. and a capacity 
of 450 tons. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Tue City or PHIaperpntia, Pa., De- 
PARTMENT OF City TRANSIT, will adver- 
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tise on May.3 for bids for 50 new subway 
cars. 


Tue ATLANTIC Coast LINE has ordered 
15 coaches and 15 express cars, from the 
Bethlehem Steel Company. Inquiry for 
this equipment was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of March 20. 


IRON AND STEEL 


THE MONONGAHELA has placed an or- 
der with the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Cor- 
poration for 1,000 tons of 112-lb. rail. 


THE TENNESSEE CENTRAL has ordered 
2,250 tons of rails from the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, deliveries 
to be made in May and June. 


LEHIGH VALLEY.—A contract for 260 
tons of steel has been let to the Bethlehem 
Steel Company for use in connection with 


grade crossing elimination work at Lodi, 
 &. 


SIGNALING 


ATCHISON, TopEKA & Santa Fe.—An or- 
order has been placed with the Union 
Switch & Signal Co. by the Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works for six sets of three-in- 
dication cab signal and three-speed train 
control equipment for installation on new 
steam locomotives now under construction, 
for passenger service on the Santa Fe. 


ATCHISON, ToPEKA & SANTA FeE—An or- 
der has been placed with the Union Switch 
& Signal Co. by the Electro-Motive Cor- 
poration for one set of three-indication 
cab signal and three-speed train control 
equipment for installation on a new Diesel 
locomotive being built for the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe. This locomotive is 
to be used in the operation of the Super- 
Chief between Chicago and the Pacific 
Coast over the train control territory 
from Chicago to Fort Madison, Iowa. 


Tue City or Newark, N. J., has award- 
ed the Union Switch & Signal Co. a con- 
tract for the installation of the necessary 
electro-pneumatic interlocking and block 
signaling facilities in the new double track 
subway which connects the present City 
Subway with the Pennsylvania Railroad’s 
new Newark Station. This work, which 
is being carried out in conjunction with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad improvement at 
this station, involves four complete elec- 
tro-pneumatic interlockings, with the func- 
tions operated from four separate control 
points, and comprises 14 E.P. switch lay- 
outs, 54 interlocking and automatic light 
signals, alternating current track circuit 
equipment, etc. 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


Tue SANTA FE TRAILS TRANSPORTATION 
Company has ordered three buses from 
the American Car & Foundry Motors 
Company—two of 36-passenger capacity 
and one of 37-passenger capacity. 


Tue Denver, Cororapo Sprincs & 
Puesto Motor Way has ordered from the 
American Car & Foundry Motors Com- 
pany two 36-passenger buses powered with 
Hall-Scott engines. 
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Construction 





BesseMER & Lake Erte.—The following 
projects have been authorized: Filling 
Plum Creek viaducts and extending yard 
tracks, including subway for highway and 
creek arch at North Bessemer, Pa., to cost 
about $782,000 and the extension and alter- 
ations to roundhouse at Greenville, Pa., to 
cost $110,000. A contract has been given 
to the F. W. Miller Heating Company, 
Chicago, for a new washout plant at 
Greenville, Pa., to cost about $29,000. 


IntiNois TERMINAL.—A _ contract has 
been awarded to the R. Dron Electric 
Company, Granite City, Ill, for the in- 
stallation of 50 sodium vapor electric 
lights, each having a capacity of 1,000 
candle-power on the McKinley bridge 
across the Mississippi river between St. 
Louis, Mo., and Venice, Ill. The lights 
are to be placed 100 ft. apart and will 
replace the present lights which range 
from 250 to 400 candle-power. 

Los ANGELES UNION PASSENGER TERMI- 
NAL.—A contract for the construction of 
the main station building has been award- 
ed to Robert E. McKee, Los Angeles, Cal. 
The excavation for the main structure has 
been completed and the foundations are 
now under construction. Foundation pil- 
ing is being driven by the Raymond Con- 
crete Pile Company. 

Progress is also being made in the con- 
struction of other parts of the terminal. 
The placing of embankments for the ter- 
minal tracks is practically complete; con- 
struction of mail, baggage and express fa- 
cilities is nearing completion; and the 
Macy Street subway, passenger subway 
and ramps leading to the passenger tracks 
are nearly finished. Work on the train 
sheds, retaining walls and drainage systems 
is well under way. The new union station 
facilities were described in some detail in 
the Railway Age of January 16, 1937, page 
142. 


LovuIsvILLE & NASHVILLE-BALTIMORE & 
Oun10-PENNSYLVANIA. — The Illinois De- 
partment of Public Works has awarded 
contracts for the construction of subways 
to carry the tracks of these railways over 
St. Clair avenue in East St. Louis, IIl., as 
follows: For grading the approaches, to 
the Fransen Construction Company, Chi- 
cago, $66,845; for the substructures, to the 
Blackwell Corporation, East St. Louis, IIl., 
$268,919; for the furnishing of fabricated 
structural steel, to the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration, Bethlehem, Pa., $52,228; and for 
the erection of structural steel, to Fred 
Lorenz, Inc., Chicago Heights, Il1., $21,722. 


STaTEN ISLAND Rapip TRANsIT RAIL- 
way Company.—This Baltimore & Ohio 
subsidiary opened bids on April 26 for 
building construction in connection with 
the elimination of grade crossings at Lyn- 
hurst, Chestnut and Cedar avenues, Staten 
Island, N. Y., to cost about $27,000. Bids 
will be received until May 14 for building 
construction in connection with the elim!- 
nation of the grade crossing at St. Marys 
avenue, Staten Island, to cost about $4/,- 
000. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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On March 20th, 1937, after less than 22 months 
of operation, the HIAWATHA carried iis 500,000th 
revenue passenger. 

Officials estimate the HIAWATHA irains earned 
approximately $1,000,000 net in 1936. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


30 CHURCH STREET-NEW YORK-N-Y 
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Supply Trade 





The Hyman-Michaels Company, Chi- 
cago, on May 1 will move its offices to the 
Peoples Gas, Light & Coke building, 122 
South Michigan avenue. 


Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross, on May 1, 
moved the firm’s offices to the Chrysler 
building, 405 Lexington avenue, New 
York City. 


Stanley T. Scofield, of the research 
department of the United States Steel 
Corporation, has been appointed assistant 
to vice-president, with headquarters at 
New York. 


The Bucyrus-Erie Company, South 
Milwaukee, Wis., has moved its Seattle, 
Wash., office to 3408 First avenue. James 
W. Bell, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has been 
appointed distributor in that territory. 


John W. White, general manager of 
the Westinghouse Electric Interna- 
tional Company, has been elected vice- 
president and general manager of the com- 
pany, with headquarters at New York. 


Frederic Ritz has been elected vice- 
president, in charge of Diesel engine nian- 
ufacturing, of the Hooven, Owens, 
Rentschler Company, subsidiary of the 
General Machinery Corporation, Ham- 
ilton, Ohio. 


The general sales offices of the Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Company have been 
moved to Cleveland, Ohio, from Chicago, 
in order to centralize them at the com- 
pany’s headquarters. Regional sales of- 
fices will be maintained in New York, 
Chicago and Baltimore. 


Leo F. Duffy, formerly of the western 
railroad sales department of the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company, has joined 
the sales organization of the Youngstown 
Steel Door Company and the Camel 
Sales Company, with headquarters at 
Chicago. 


The Dayton Rubber Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio, will build an addition to its main 
plant, to cost $100,000, to provide increased 
facilities for its belt division. The new 
building will be a two story and basement 
structure of brick and steel construction, 
100 ft. by 140 ft., and will provide about 
42,000 sq. ft. of manufacturing space. 


L. J. Stephenson has been appointed 
electrical engineer of the Pullman-Stand- 
ard Car Manufacturing Company, with 
headquarters at Chicago. Mr. Stephenson 
was formerly engineer heavy traction con- 
trol for the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


The General Motors Corporation, 
New York, has formed a new division, to 
be known as Diesel Engine Division of 
General Motors Corporation. The 
new division will manufacture a line of 
Winton Diesel engines, beginning with a 
20 hp. single-cylinder unit up to a 160 hp. 
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six-cylinder unit. Single-cylinder units 
are designed for stationary use only, 
whereas multi-cylinder units are all adapt- 
able to marine, stationary or commercial 
vehicle use. The manufacture of Diesel 
engine fuel injectors which has been car- 
ried on in the General Motors Research 
Laboratories for the past seven years will 
be moved to a new plant. A 75 acre tract 
of land, located at the intersection of the 
Pere Marquette and Outer Drive, Detroit, 
Mich., has been purchased and erection of 
the new plant will be started at once. W. 
T. Crowe, on the staff of O. E. Hunt, 
vice-president of General Motors Corpor- 
ation in charge of engineering, has been 
appointed general manager of this division. 


Thomas W. Delanty, manager of 
eastern railroad sales for Joseph T. Ry- 
erson & Son, Inc., who has been repre- 
senting that company in a sales capacity 
both in this country and in the Far East 
since 1918, has resigned to become associ- 
ated with the Ajax Hand Brake Com- 
pany as vice-president, with headquarters 
at Chicago. 


OBITUARY 


Edward M. Sawyer, formerly a rail- 
road man, and for many years general 
manager of the railroad department of the 
International Correspondence Schools, 
Scranton, Pa., died in that city on April 
20, at the age of 74 years. He was a na- 
tive of Canada and began his railroad ca- 
reer in 1887 as a fireman on the Canadian 
Pacific; since 1899 he had been associated 
with the International Correspondence 
Schools. He was a member of the Air- 
Brake Association, International Railway 
Fuel Association, and a number of railroad 
clubs. 


William C. Hedgcock, chief mechan- 
ical engineer of the American Steel Foun- 
dries, died on April 18 at Evanston, II1., 
of leucocythemia. He was born in 1889 
at Jeffersonville, Ind., and entered the em- 
ploy of the Louisville & Nashville as a 
blue-print boy, from which position he 
progressed to assistant mechanical engi- 
neer. Later he became mechanical engi- 
neer of the Chicago, Indianapolis & Lou- 
isville at Lafayette, Ind. In 1913 he en- 
tered the engineering department of the 
American Steel Foundries. Immediately 
upon the declaration of war, he enlisted 
in the Ordnance department and was as- 
signed to staff duty in Washington, achiev- 
ing the rank of major in the Ordnance 
design division. After the war he re- 
turned to the employ of the American 
Steel Foundries and in 1929 was appointed 
chief mechanical engineer, which position 
he held until his death. 


TRADE PUBLICATION 


THERM-O-TiLE.—The various steps in 
the installation of a Therm-O-Tile steam 
conduit system are described and illustrat- 
ed in a pamphlet which was recently is- 
sued by H. W. Porter & Company, Inc., 
Newark, N. J. 
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ATCHISON, ToPpEKA & SaAntTA [| 3— 
Abandonment.—Examiner Jerome K. ‘yle 
of the Interstate Commerce Commi:.ion, 
in a proposed report to the commis;ion, 
has recommended that the commission au- 
thorize this company to abandon a line 
extending from Las Vegas, N. Mex., to 
Montezuma College, 5.4 miles. 


ATCHISON, TopEKA & SANTA Fr-—Dj- 
rectors—At the annual meeting of the 
stockholders, which was. held at Topeka, 
Kan., on April 22, B. L. Hupp, president 
of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., was elected a member 
of the board for four years, succeeding 
the late Edwin J. Berwind, New York. 
Edward J. Engel, Chicago, Earle W. 
Evans, Wichita, Kan., and William C. 
Potter, New York, members of the board 
of directors, whose terms of office expire 
this year, were re-elected. 


AtLtantic Coast Line. — Equipment 
Trust Certificates—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Division 4, has au- 
thorized this company to assume liability 
for $3,900,000 of -234 per cent equipment 
trust certificates, maturing in 15 equal an- 
nual installments of $260,000 on April 1, 
from 1938 to 1952. The issue has been sold 
to Brown, Harriman & Co., Inc., of New 
York, at 97.02, making the average annual 
interest cost to the company approximately 
3.21 per cent. 


BIRMINGHAM & SOUTHEASTERN.—Aban- 
donment.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Division 4, has authorized this 
company to abandon parts of its line ex- 
tending from Milstead, Ala., to Union 
Springs, 27 mi., and from Tallassee, Ala., 
to Eclectic, 14 mi. 


Cuicaco, Rock IstAnp & Paciric.—Re- 
organization—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 4, has ordered that 
the Bureau of Valuation’s report on this 
company be incorporated into the record 
of the proceedings in reorganization of 
this company. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.— 
Abandonment.—Examiner C. P. Howard, 
of the I.C.C., has recommended, in a pro- 


posed report, that the commission permit 
the abandonment by the Rock Island & 
Dardanelle of its entire line, extending 
from Ola, Ark., to a point near Dardanelle, 
13.92 mi.; and that the Rock Island be 
permitted to abandon operation of the line. 


Curicaco, SoutH SuHore & SoutH BeEnp. 
—Reorganization—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Division 4, has certi- 
fied that the results of voting on the plan 
of reorganization of this company, which 
the commission submitted to the holders 
of securities, was as follows: Of the class 
I claims, 100 per cent of those voting voted 
to accept the plan, of the class III claims, 
87.75 per cent of those voting voted to 
accept the plan and 12.25 per cent voted to 
reject it, of the class IV claims, 100 per 
cent of those voting voted to accept the 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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and Quality Must Keep Pace 


HUNT-SPILLER Air Furnace GUN IRON castings 


for locomotives have been manufactured to a con- 


sistently uniform, wear resisting quality that has pro- 


duced manifold savings on many railroads. 


; HS G1 is free from hard spots and sand holes—cast 
close to finished dimensions and readily machined. 
It is the ideal money-saving material for the vita! 
, S. \ wearing parts of your locomotives. 


HUNT-SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 


V.W. Ellet Pres.& Gen. Mgr./ \ E.J. Fuller Vice-President 


Office & Works 
383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston, Mass 


Canadian Representative: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., 5575 Cote St. Paul Rd., Montreal, P. Q 
Export Agent for Latin America: 
International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
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plan, and 99.97 per cent of the holders of 
capital stock who voted, accepted the plan, 
and .03 per cent rejected it. There were 
no Class II claims filed. 


Cuicaco, St. Lours & New OrLEANS.— 
Abandonment.—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to abandon a line, and the 
Illinois Central has applied for authority 
to abandon operation of a line extending 
from mile post 4 on the McClains District 
to the end of the line at mile post 6.21, 
which is the North bank of the Ohio 
River, 2.21 miles; 1.19 miles being in Hen- 
derson County, Ky., and 1.02 miles being 
in Vandenburg County, Ind. 


Cuicaco & WESTERN INDIANA.—Annual 
Report.—The 1936 annual report of this 
road shows net income, after interest and 
other charges, of $479,850, as compared 
with net income of $433,428 in 1935. Se- 
lected items from the income statement 
follow: 











Increase 
or 

1936 1935 Decrease 
Rartway OPERAT- 
ING REVENUES $123,446 $103,743 +$19,702 
Maintenance 
of way 13,356 13,037 +318 
Maintenance 
of equipment 55,552 54,199 +1,352 
Transportation 
—Rail 101,247 93,054 +8,193 
Tora OPERATING 
EXPENSES 180,307 167,695 412,612 
Operating ratio 146.06 161.64 -15.58 
Net Loss FROM 
OPERATIONS 56,861 63,952 -7 ,090 
Railway tax 
accruals 990,663 626,629 +4364,033 











2,781,634 2,377,422 +404,212 


Net Rents 








Net Rarttway Op- 
ERATING INCOME 
Non-operating 
income 


1,734,110 1,686,840 447,269 


2,105,072 2,137,387 -32,315 








+14,954 








Tota. INCOME 3,839,182 3,824,228 

Rent for 

leased roads 

and equipment _........ 48,718  -48,718 
Interest on 

funded debt 3,226,449 3,259,637 -33,188 
Torat FIxep 

CHARGES 3,275,919 3,358,665 -82,745 





Wet INcoME $479,850 $433,428 +$46,421 


Cotorapo & SouTHERN.—Branch Line.— 
The Denver & Rio Grande Western has 
asked the federal district court of Denver 
for permission to take over the narrow 
gage line of the Colorado & Southern, ex- 
tending from Gunnison, Colo., to Baldwin, 
about 20 miles. 


Detroit, Torenvo & Ironton.—Equip- 
ment Trust Certificates—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to issue $2,000,- 
000 of 234 per cent equipment trust cer- 
tificates, maturing in 10 equal annual in- 
stallments of $200,000 on May 1, from 
1938 to 1947. 


Detroit, ToLtEpo & MILWAUKEE.—.4ban- 
donment.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Division 4, has authorized this 
company to abandon the line and the New 
York Central and the Michigan Central 
to abandon operation of the line extending 
from Battle Creek, Mich., to Morgan Park, 
1.13 miles. 


Inutnots CeNtTRAL.—Equipment Trust.— 


RAILWAY AGE 


The First Boston Corporation and as- 
sociated companies have offered $7,050,000 
of 3 per cent 15-year equipment trust cer- 
tificates of this company priced to yield 
from .75 per cent to 3.45. 


LEHIGH VALLEY. — Bonds. — The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Division 4, 
has authorized this company to pledge and 
repledge from time to time, to December 
31, all or any part of $1,000,000 of general 
consolidated mortgage 5 per cent bonds as 
collateral security for a $500,000 2% per 
cent short term note to the Marine Midland 
Trust Company of New York. 


Lone Istanp.—Maturities—This com- 
pany will pay on maturity May 1, $5,202,- 
100 of 5 per cent debentures, and $650,000 
of consolidated mortgage 5 per cent bonds 
of the Long Island City & Flushing. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp. 
—Trustee’s Salary—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Division 4, has author- 
ized a salary of $20,000 a year for Henry 
B. Sawyer as trustee of this company, be- 
ginning April 2. 


New York, WESTCHESTER & Boston.— 
Reorganization Difficultices—Federal Judge 
Hinks at New Haven on April 26, or- 
dered counsel for the trustee of this com- 
pany to file with the court an order setting 
forth that a reorganization of this prop- 
erty is impossible, and set May 15 as the 
final date for filing claims against the 
trustee. 


NortHERN Paciric.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to assume liability for $6,490,000 
of 3% per cent equipment trust certifi- 
cates, maturing in 10 equal annual install- 
ments on May 1, from 1938 to 1947. 





PENNSYLVANIA.—Equipment Trust—A 
syndicate headed by Brown, Harriman & 
Company has offered $7,740,000 of 2.75 per 
cent 15-year equipment trust certificates of 
this company, priced to yield from 1.1 
per cent to 3.15. 


WESTERN MaryL_Anp.—Abandonment.— 
Examiner J. S. Prichard of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in a proposed re- 
port, has recommended that the commis- 
sion authorize this company to abandon a 
branch line extending from Charlton, Md., 
to Nessle Junction, W. Va., 2.87 miles; 
and to authorize the Williamsport, Nessle 
& Martinsburg to abandon operation of 
this line. The report also recommends that 
the commission authorize the abandon- 
ment of a line of the Williamsport, Nessle 
& Martinsburg extending from Snyder, 
W. Va., to Nessle, 0.67 miles. 





Dividends Declared 


Norfolk & Western.—$2.50, quarterly, payable 
June 19 to holders of record May 29, 

Reading.—Second Preferred, 50c, quarterly, 
payable July 8 to holders of record June 17. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 
Last Last 


Apr. 27 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 


sentative railway stocks... 56.35 59.02 44.46 
Average price of 20 repre- ; : 
sentative railway bonds.. 80.77 82.24 78.56 


May 1, 1937 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Ben F. Morris, whose appointment as 
assistant to the vice-president in charge of 
traffic of the Louisville & Nashville was 
reported in the Railway Age of April 10, 
has been identified with this company for 
30 years. He was born at Sulphur, Ky., 
and entered the service of the L. & N. on 
February 1, 1907, in the mailing depart- 





Ben F. Morris 


ment of the office of the auditor of re- 
ceipts at Louisville, Ky. Shortly there- 
after he was transferred to the general 
freight office and after six years in that 
department he was transferred to the com- 
merce branch of the general traffic de- 
partment, where he became chief clerk in 
1923. Three years later Mr. Morris was 
appointed commerce agent, a newly-cre- 
ated position, and on March 1, 1928, he 
was further advanced to the position of 
assistant to the freight traffic manager. 
In this capacity much of Mr. Morris’ time 
was occupied as secretary of the Fourth 
Section Committee of the Southern car- 
riers, until the committee was disbanded 
in March, 1931. During this period he 
was located at Atlanta, Ga., then return- 
ing to Louisville, where he has since re- 
mained. 


Herbert A. Taylor, general counsel 
and head of the legal department of the 
Erie, has been elected also vice-president 
with headquarters as before at Cleveland, 
Ohio. Mr. Taylor was born on October 
6, 1876, at Beverly, N. J., and was edu- 
cated at Cornell University and the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, receiving his LL.B. 
degree from the latter institution in 1898. 
Later in that year, while connected with 
the office of Moot, Sprague, Brownell & 
Marcy, Buffalo, N. Y., attorneys for the 
Erie, Mr. Taylor was admitted to the bar 
in that state. Shortly thereafter he be- 
came managing clerk in the legal depart- 
ment of the Erie and later held the posi- 
tions of commerce counsel, assistant gen- 
eral solicitor and general attorney. Dur- 
ing federal control of the railroads he 

(Continued on page 777) 
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BRAKE ACTION AS -_Smooth AS THE 
TRAIN’S APPEARANCE 


y* Southern Pacific new “Daylight” trains are 
handsome, comfortable, speedy, SAFE . . . Just as these trains are the most modern 
in appearance and appointments to satisfy the esthetic taste and comfort desire of 
rdilroad patrons, just so is the brake equipment of the most up-to-date type to 
satisfy the demand for safe travel on accelerated schedules . . . Here is another ex- 
tension of the streamline principle, and a broader application of the HSC Brake 
Equipment—to trains hauled by steam locomotives .. . Smooth, accurate control 


is thus assured while travelling over level territory and descending mountain grades. 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE AND WORKS « » WILMERDING, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected Items for the Month of Februa-y, 


Region, road, and year 
New England Region: 


Boston & Albany.......... 1937 
1936 
Boston & Maine.......... 1937 
1936 
N. Y., New Hav. & Hartf..1937 
1936 


Great Lakes Region: 


Delaware & MHudson...... 1937 
1936 
Del., Lack. & Western... .1937 
1936 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie). ..1937 
1936 
Grand Trunk Western....1937 
1936 
Oe ae re 1937 
1936 
New York Central........ 1937 
1936 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis. 1937 
1936 
Pere Marquette .......... 1937 
1936 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie... .1937 
1936 
NN 4 pdcbatrccwaawstedinad 1937 
1936 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 1937 
1936 
Central of New Jersey....1937 
é 1936 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 1937 
1936 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern... .1937 
1936 
BE CE vtcavecxeevas 1937 
1936 
Pennsylvania System ..... 1937 
1936 
SUNN -aucUutensaceveseees 1937 
1936 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio....... 1937 
1936 
Norfolk & Western.......1937 
1936 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line....... 1937 
1936 
Central of Georgia........ 1937 
tlie! 1936 
Illinois Central (incl. Y. 1937 
2 se 1936 
Louisville & Nashville..... 1937 
1936 
Seaboard Air Line........ 1937 
1936 
OE Seccvdewerrikowis 1937 
1936 


Northwestern Region: 
Chicago & North Western. .1937 


; 1936 
Chicago Great Western... .1937 
1936 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac..1937 
1936 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om.1937 
1936 
Great Northern .......... 1937 
1936 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M.1937 
1936 
Northern Pacific ......... 1937 
1936 

Central Western Region: 
WN etesvevusisedye cake 1937 
1936 


Atch., Top. & St. Fe (incl. 1937 
G.C.&S.F. & P.& S.F.).1936 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy. ..1937 


Chi., Rock I. & Pac. (incl. 1937 
Chi., Rock I. & Gulf)...1936 
Denv. & Rio Gr. Western. .1937 


1936 
Southern Pac.—Pac. Lines.1937 
1936 
oe | rere 1937 
1936 


Southwestern Region: 
Mo.-Kansas-Texas Lines ..1937 


1936 
Missouri Pacific .......... 1937 
1936 
St. Louis-San Francisco. ..1937 
1936 
St. Louis Southw. Lines. ..1937 
1936 
Texas & New Orleans.....1937 
1936 
Ween Pas. civcciccess 1937 
1936 


Miles of 
road 
operated 


373 
373 
1,941 
1,972 
2,010 
2,038 


830 
831 
983 
992 
2,284 
2,298 


Train- 
miles 


138,267 
140,739 
264,912 
284,258 
322,237 
342,481 


213,762 
234,461 
350,779 
394,603 
653,849 
705,630 
251,873 
253,617 
355,623 
412,249 
2,838,932 
2,803,700 


606,203 


1,518,140 
1,496,480 
145,221 
161,046 
180,601 
180,092 


436,950 
472,655 


867,689 
915,954 
710,396 
682,926 


656,745 
569,904 
256,652 
233,086 
1,504,786 
1,535,419 
1,079,777 
1,108,214 
544,432 
463,324 
1,369,434 
1,200,648 


927,430 
994,420 
255,770 
182,340 
1,315,369 
1,294,659 
224,260 
236,735 
729,490 
729,600 
372,612 
357,633 
724,555 
640,019 


213,527 
201,775 
1,725,540 
1,554,587 
1,317,923 
1,362,526 
1,167,383 
1,025,212 
315,674 
248,787 
1,469,420 


1,762,681 


376,184 
362,526 
1,350,981 
1,291,785 
785,258 
636,027 
315,792 
283,586 
619,189 
555,324 
311,692 
260,282 


RAILWAY 


Locomotive-miles 


ey, 
Principal 
and 
helper Light 
141,861 8,659 
146,653 11,014 
297,643 24,085 
322,690 31,716 
402,533 23,030 
422,803 22,223 
292,834 33,791 
328,195 43.467 
390,229 51,650 
451,622 68,852 
697,287 37,531 
750,329 45.704 
256,997 3,554 
260,887 3,319 
386,840 46,494 
447,780 50,348 
2,997,100 181,615 
2,992,660 194,938 
537,496 8,615 
522,498 8,273 
369,914 5,846 
389,056 7,717 
WGte — fhe 
86,724 43 
618,057 13,0423 
634,520 14,120 
1,873,840 206,111 
1,854,709 192,284 
162,690 32,172 
182,885 35,608 
181,309 2,872 
180,360 3,602 
117,643 2,565 
106,539 2,054 
28,575 14,332 
32,890 17,469 
3,685,816 424,495 
3,501,438 410,422 
478,199 56,110 
523,267 64,662 
937,923 45,737 
980,351 49,799 
774,999 43,570 
726,381 36,731 
658,506 9,613 
571,168 7,388 
260,128 4,367 
234,203 3,331 
1,520,314 29,519 
1,557,446 31,357 
1,173,306 28,846 
1,203,261 38,930 
563,163 3,097 
473,196 3,015 
1,396,364 21,554 
1,218,618 20,990 
967,046 26,423 
1,071,808 34,789 
258,762 8,038 
190,700 12,354 
1,429,706 66,952 
1,413,925 86,971 
236,141 12,849 
274,470 16,201 
735,430 29,844 
732,746 29,553 
381,584 5,658 
367,781 5,774 
805,501 44,996 
698,337" 49,119 
218,754 2,491 
204,705 2,208 
1,883,178 83,324 
1,665,924 65,081 
1,368,513 46,989 
1,443,164 59,629 
1,184,857 6,895 
1,057,868 7,974 
354,698 43,274 
277,538 30,920 
1,637,826 216,829 
1,264,000 141,518 
1,979,140 120,881 
1,838,893 111,897 
381,195 6,935 
. 367,242 5,929 
1,410,438 31,237 
1,355,906 32,135 
798,151 11,168 
640,438 8,029 
317,448 4,317 
293,655 3,667 
619,472 10,261 
557,386 7,613 
311,692 2,477 
260,282 1,413 


Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


AGE 


Car-miles 


ais a, 
Loaded ‘Per 


(thou- 
sands) 


Or OOD Ww 
CO OO 
Run boun 


nae 
oo 


38,503 
38,705 
28,902 
26,119 


14,826 
12,037 

5,695 

4,824 
37,524 
35,438 
23,700 
24,548 


8,863 
7,844 


cent 


pa 
Gross, 
excluding 
locomotives 


loaded and tenders 


66.6 
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607,088 


478,951 
493,845 
674,953 
730,206 

1,687,291 

1,664,912 
401,012 
372,842 
781,898 
792,322 

6,179,541 

5,756,231 


1,058,326 
1,017,480 


3,245,788 
2,904,582 


6,835,620 
914,307 
926,581 


3,285,006 
3,313,713 
2,442,924 
2,204,550 


816,791 
645,740 
311,638 


1,464,897 


1,467,562 
1,385,602 
418,919 
306,051 
2,187,834 
1,961,014 
288,866 
299,974 
1,303,521 
1,144,668 
449,379 
401,357 
1,312,480 
974,434 


309,266 

275,357 
2,878,170 
2,374,553 
2,074,933 
2,063,186 
1,578,672 
1,312,634 

458,077 

385,500 
2,885,141 
2,289,478 
3,267,973 
2,937,099 


604,958 
549,358 
2,492,477 
2,171,096 
1,056,681 
785,365 
488,901 
441,681 


Subject to revision. 


Ton-miles (thousands) 
{ORERD Sale DNS 


ey, 
Net, 
revenue 


and non- 


revenue 


WIA Woke NTNIW DODD DD 
NU WUMNOOr Nw 
¢ 


bod 


457,062 
467,717 


1,805,166 
1,838,286 
1,319,412 
1,183,504 


270,399 


594,093 


547,585 
508,553 


186,629 
172,530 
573,888 
430,051 


109,290 
102,469 
1,016,254 
823,253 
905,361 
896,141 
596,615 
504,033 
201,762 
164,456 
1,059,997 
795,677 
1,270,291 
1,114,028 


218,330 
190,515 
970,348 
819,038 
428,434 
307,275 
184,904 
145,633 
375,885 
272,365 
191,350 


1 22 


wn 
™N 
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Number of road 
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1937, Compared with February, 1936, for Reads with Annual Operating Revenues Above $25,000,000 


Gross ton- 





Gross ton- miles Pounds 7 
miles per per Net Net ton- coal pet Lo 
Per train- train-mile, Net ton- Net miles 1,000 gross 1 
cent hour, excluding ton- miles ton- Car- per _ton-miles, 
Number of freight un- excluding loco- miles per miles miles mile of including 
cars on line serv- locomo- motives per loaded per per road locomo- 
; rc —A ~ ice- tivesand and train- car- car- car- per tives a1 
Region, road, and year Home Foreign Total able tenders tenders’ mile mile day day day tenders 
New England Region: 
Boston & Albany......... 1937 2,330 4,285 6,615 24.2 20,942 1,208 436 19.1 320 24.1 5,720 1¢ 
1936 2,251 5,070 7,321 21.1 18,455 1,110 414 20.1 283 20.5 5,354 190 
Boston & Misiné. ..isscwes 1937 7,303 9,121 16,424 13.3 26,578 1,940 741 20.7 434 29.2 3,596 108 
: " 1936 7,995 9,025 17,020 15.0 23,467 1,829 698 21.7 412 27.8 3,456 126 
N. Y., New Hav. & Hartf..1937 9,244 13,367 22,611 14.5 27,251 1,908 724 20.0 371 26.6 4,079 l 
¢ 1936 12,382 13,363 25,745 18.0 24,106 1,814 710 22.0 319 21.9 4,022 l 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson....... 1937 7,550 3,645 11,195 5.4 31,576 2,254 1,108 30.3 730 35.5 10,133 
; ; 1936 6,413 4,200 10,613 4.0 27,459 2,118 1,042 32.0 758 36.9 10,081 
Del., Lack. & Western... .1937 12,524 7,186 19,710 17.6 33,257 1,948 787 23.1 501 30.9 9,912 140 
. ae ae . 1936 13,117 7,908 21,025 16.6 27,700 1,883 803 26.3 525 30.4 10,824 164 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie)...1937 18,462 18,022 36,484 4.1 42,774 2,599 1,085 24.2 713 41.9 11,011 105 
: 1936 17,959 16,488 34,447 §.5 36,822 2,381 1,003 26.0 733 42.3 10,521 12 
Grand Trunk Western....1937 3,933. 9,147, --:13,080 «15.4. 30,774 ~—-:1,606 632 22.6 451 28.6 5,488 114 
, ¢ 1936 3,794 8,659 12,453 5.5 25,991 1,489 554 22.3 382 26.5 4,656 134 
Relish “Vat © ivcesces vans 1937 11,391 10,609- 22,000 6.7 39,042 2,235 965 26.0 537 30.2 9,244 133 
: . : 1936 10,843 11,947 22,790 7.0 31,383 1,976 881 28.3 550 29.3 9,247 146 
New York Central........ 193 84,822 76,069 160,891 15.0 35,328 2,207 954 27.9 597 34.6 8,843 115 
se _ 1936 102,170 74,230 176,400 17.9 30,697 2,079 905 28.9 495 28.2 8,006 126 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis. 1937 5,016 10,439 15,455 3.2 37,041 2,134 902 25.6 1,161 66.7 10,142 99 3 
1936 6,076 9,689 15,765 4.0 30,757 1,840 737 24.3 847 53.1 7,819 115 103.9 
Pere Marquette .......... 1937 6,144 8,339 14,483 3.4 27,461 1,648 676 25.8 605 36.0 4,100 103 95.7 
! s 1936 8,802 9,779 18,581 4.5 22,963 1,546 652 28.0 473 26.8 4,063 122 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. ...1937 9,712 11,720 21,432 39.1 41,586 3,281 1,819 46.9 285 10.2 26,795 16 
. 1936 13,567 10,835 24,402 43.7 41,844 3,075 1,695 47.6 194 7.1 20,860 106 
EAE ewe ereetine eles 1937 8,890 11,263 20,153 6.4 36,305 1,775 669 21.7 703 47.6 5,852 124 7 
: 1936 9,770 11,569 21,339 3.8 29,914 1,707 631 22.4 609 42.3 5,329 148 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 1937 56,858 33,854 90,712 15.6 26,276 2,182 1,044 32.0 608 29.2 8,729 156 9 
; : 1936 64,806 25,861 90,667 19.0 24,008 1,978 941 33.2 522 24.8 7,480 170 A 
Central of New Jersey....1937 10,146 9,918 20,064 32.1 27,032 2,260 1,084 32.4 270 13.4 7,936 143 4 
oe . . seae 10,909 12,042 22,951 28.7 26,448 2,430 1,230 36.6 293 13.3 9,643 151 7.5 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois.1937 2,368 4,665 7,033 2.5 29,733 1,803 811 28.8 729 38.1 5,570 128 3.4 
oer ; 1936 2,610 4,286 6,896 5.7. 25,987 1,611 740 30.1 677 34.0 4,892 152 ; 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern....1937 7,731 7,430 15,161 4.6 16,254 2,090 1,070 40.2 289 a ey 9,670 129 77.6 
1936 ? 984 4,168 12,252 5.9 13,799 1,862 965 40.1 274 10.7 7,740 148 65.7 
eT ener 1937 383 2,929 3,312 2.3 5,162 678 266 30.5 80 3.1 664 361 43.9 
: 1936 709 3,406 4,115 2.2 5,125 707 313 34.5 82 4.7 854 370 50.1 
Pennsylvania System ...... 1937 181,857 73,158 255,015 16.9 33,755 2,395 1,090 30.8 484 24.8 12,233 128 70.1 
. 1936 194,772 63,698 258,470 16.6 29,044 2,278 1,052 32.5 420 21.0 10,847 141 62.8 
MINE 5h cickcacodicesewwee 1937 22,704 15,212 37,916 5.7. 27,114 2,097 1,048 36.4 436 18.9 11,300 144 62.9 
: ; 1936 23,926 14,629 38,555 10.1 21,836 1,967 993 38.0 422 18.1 11,130 168 68.3 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 1937 37,904 12,896 50,800 1.2 49,466 3,899 2,143 46.9 1,197 45.1 21,137 84 70.1 
; 1936 = 300,517 9,359 39,876 1.9 49,029 3,677. 2,040 47.5 1,483 55.2 20,785 91 73.2 
Norfolk & Western........ 1937 28,863 6,684 35,547 1.9 49,845 3,492 1,886 45.7 1,182 43.5 21,588 105 87.1 
: 1936 25,529 4,929 30,458 2.1 46,371 3,266 1,753 45.3 1,210 44.5 19,028 115 75.5 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line....... 1937 16,794 11,824 28,618 20.5 21,597 1,245 412 18.2 340 30.6 1,888 116 70.3 
p 1936 =. 21,385 8,135 29,520 19.0 19,804 1,134 378 17.9 245 21.7 1,445 127 51.4 
Central of Georgia........ 1937 2,746 5,595 8,341 2.2 22,316 1,220 483 21.7 545 34.5 2,338 132 84.1 
<a 7 1936 4,060 3,191 7,251 7.4 20,618 1,143 434 20.8 478 32.4 1,838 133 66.1 
Illinois Central (incl. Y. 1937 28,975 27,033 56,008 =19.8 24,121 1,623 713 28.1 666 35.7 5,748 145 67.5 
& M. V.).....-.00eeee 1936 36,908 25,396 62,304 31.0 23,779 1,556 689 29.5 593 31.3 5,484 158 69.2 
Louisville & Nashville..... 1937 = 31,691 14,356 46,047 15.3 21,492 1,523 729 33.1 627 30.7 5,684 141 80.5 
. i 1936 33,191 8,077 41,268 27.4 23,800 1,588 777 35.0 685 22.5 5,921 149 78.0 
Seaboard Air Line........ 1937 8,942 9,944 18,886 1.7 235,035 1,536 553 21.1 567 41.4 2,465 126 71.4 
1936 9,701 5,883 15,584 2.6 23,092 1,413 519 20.8 509 36.1 1,898 132 49.6 
POU. SxcuianeNereeuaue 1937, 20,572 23,103 43,675 13.8 21,525 1,351 556 23.0 612 38.6 4,066 151 67.5 
° 1936 22,933 18,293 41,226 13.0 19,627 1,234 501 22.9 484 31.1 3,106 169 56.1 
Northwestern Region: 
Chicago & North Western. .1937 33,372 21,959 55,331 6.2 24,027 1,629 608 23.7 353 24.0 2,348 143 55.1 
i 1936 §=6©.37,964 33,197 71,161 6.8 18,603 1,405 516 23.0 260 22.2 2,099 176 49.4 
Chicago Great Western. ...1937 1,785 5,305 7,090 2.9 26,625 1,640 649 23.8 848 53.3 4,084 162 114.8 
7 7 1936 1,811 6,722 8,533 2.5 21,461 1,692 696 25.4 580 34.2 2,976 185 85.5 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac...1937 39,767 22,521 62,288 2.9 25,650 1,672 699 26.7 521 30.7 2,939 148 85.9 
: : 1936 §©43,605 27,573 71,178 3.4 20,738 1,534 660 27.9 417 23.5 2,618 166 80.7 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om.1937 4,040 4,677 8,717 9.6 16,503 1,304 543 26.5 457 27.0 2,625 139 67.9 
1936 3,478 7,668 11,146 9.7 14,007 1,284 562 28.5 439 24.3 2,767 163 76.7 
Great Morthett:..<. 0s vvies 1937 35,309 11,862 47,171 8.9 26,141 1,799 738 26.3 407 24.5 2,387 149 53.1 
; 1936 36,328 11,152 47,480 8.3 21,283 1,588 674 26.4 352 20.0 2,070 173 49.7 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M.1937 11,299 5,798 17,097 4.3 18,017 1,218 506 23.7 391 24.3 1,558 129 93.2 
: 1936 11,411 Lhe ef 17,188 6.3 15,691 1,135 488 24.8 350 20.0 1,392 148 85.3 
Northern Pacific ........- 1937 =. 25,435 7,761 33,196 8.8 27,304 1,821 796 27.1 615 34.0 3,188 169 71.2 
1936 27,259 5,463 32,722 12.4 22,013 1,531 676 26.0 436 23.8 2,307 194 62.6 
Central Western Region: 
WIG: nab denetteceenns ans 1937 2,330 5,888 8,218 26.2 32,571 1,454 514 21.6 479 32.9 4,282 135 83.6 
1936 2,388 6,445 8,833 26.4 29,557 1,374 511 24.5 403 26.9 3,807 143 74.4 
Atch., Top. & St. Fe (incl. 1937 61,333 14,815 76,148 8.8 31,863 1,672 590 21.6 470 33.8 2,716 135 77.1 
GC. &S.F. & P.& S.F.).1936 66,746 11,894 78,640 11.4 28,825 1,530 530 A 357 26.3 2,145 140 64.4 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy. ..1937 23,426 19,143 42,569 8.2 27,673 1,581 690 26.6 748 44.1 3,619 142 98.1 
oe 1936 25,842 18,675 44,517 10.9 24,210 1,523 662 27.0 698 41.6 3,445 158 101.0 
Chi., Rock I. & Pac. (incl. 1937 19,486 14,686 34,172 6.9 23,561 1,355 512 23.0 607 41.5 2,621 155 67.5 
Chi., Rock I. & Gulf)...1936 24,943 16,226 41,169 12.0 20,984 1,286 494 22.9 429 28.5 2,126 170 53.6 
Deny. & Rio Gr. Western. .1937 11,189 4,009 15,198 5.4 22,000 1,459 643 28.6 460 25.0 2,797 189 14.9 
1936 11,867 3,106 14,973 7.2 22513 i399 665 26.8 376 21.5 2,195 173 55.5 
Southern Pac.—Pac. Lines.1937 31,851 34,714 66,565 5.5 30,645 1,978 727 22.4 582 39.3 4,395 118 90.6 
- : 1936 33,806 22,151 55,957 9.7 32,567 1,982 689 21.0 484 34.9 3,192 110 64.8 
Union: TRG: 0c Accieseres 1937 36,276 21,921 58,197 10.4 34,508 1,734 674 23.8 766 49.0 4,574 143 0.5 
; 1936 38,860 18,217 57,077 14.5 32,972 1,680 637 23.5 661 44.0 3,910 149 76.3 
Southwestern Region: 
Mv.-Kansas-Texas Lines ..1937 3,179 6,398 9,577 2.5 29,928 1,611 581 22.3 845 61.2 2,376 98 71.8 
: 1936 4,864 4,647 9,511 3.8 28,194 1,520 527 20.5 681 52.3 2,002 109 67.4 
Missouri Pacific ........0: 1937 11,855 27,420 39,275 23 31,303 1,858 723 24.9 839 53.3 4,851 127 100.8 
= . 1936 14,443 22,942 37,385 3.5 28,866 1,689 637 24.8 771 51.1 3,922 146 93.2 
St. Louis-San Francisco....1937 14,648 8,711. 23,359 7.3 24,624 1,352 548 25.0 610 37.8 3,130 147 75.1 
’ 1936 17,041 6,726 23,767 6.8 23,226 1,238 484 23.4 446 29.5 2,168 160 53.5 
St. Louis Southw. Lines. ..1937 2,284 4,662 6,946 3.7. 26,987 1,557 589 21.3 929 62.6 3,810 107 98.9 
1936 3,130 3,214 6,344 4.9 28,298 1,565 516 18.8 799 65.3 2,842 110 87.5 
Texas & New Orleans..... 1937 6,119 14,374 20,493 6.5 28,052 1,543 612 23.6 665 39.6 3,041 9 82.4 
1936 7,527 11,562 19,089 7.2 27,093 1,480 495 20.7 484 36.5 2,127 95 68.7 
Texas & Pacific. ......e00 1937 1,913 6,239 8,152 3.1 31,651 1,820 615 21.6 867 65.7 3,516 9 57.2 
1936 2,231 4,653 6,884 3.7. 30,082 1,844 607 20.1 805 65.2 2,796 94 44.6 
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News (Railway Officers) 
(Continued from page 774) 

served for two years in the office of the 

director general of railroads, becoming 

general assistant to the director general. 

When the railroads were returned to their 





Herbert A. Taylor 


owners Mr. Taylor resumed his service 
with the Erie as general solicitor. He 
has been general counsel in charge of the 
legal department since July, 1931. 


OPERATING 


P. Burton Bridges, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Louisiana 
and Alabama divisions of the Gulf, Mo- 
bile & Northern, with headquarters at 
Jackson, Miss., as reported in the Railway 
Age of April 17, was born on May 28, 
1885, in Rankin county, Miss. Mr. Bridges 
entered railway service in 1904 with the 
Iilinois Central, serving as a clerk and 
switchman at Jackson, Miss., until 1906. 
In that year he entered the service of a 
predecessor of the Gulf, Mobile & North- 
ern at Laurel, Miss. as a brakeman. Later 
in the same year he was advanced to con- 





P. Burton Bridges 


ductor and in 1921 he was promoted to 
yardmaster at Laurel. In the following 
year, Mr. Bridges was further advanced 
to trainmaster of the Alabama division 
and on January 1, 1930, he was _ ttans- 
ferred to the Louisiana division. On Oc- 
tober 1, 1936, Mr. Bridges was promoted 


RAILWAY AGE 


to assistant superintendent of the Louisi- 
ana division, holding this position until his 
recent appointment as superintendent of 
the Louisiana and Alabama divisions. 


Arthur C. Tosh, superintendent of the 
Shamokin division of the Reading, with 
headquarters at Tamaqua, Pa., has been 
appointed superintendent of transportation 
of the Reading and the Central of New 
Jersey, succeeding A. T. Owen, whose 
death on April 13 was reported in the 
Railway Age of April 24. Mr. Tosh en- 
tered the service of the Reading in Sep- 
tember, 1909, as night clerk and operator 
at Catasauqua, Pa., and in June of the 
following year he became day operator at 
the same point. On September 27, 1911, 
Mr. Tosh became telegraph operator in 
the train dispatcher’s office at Reading and 
a year later he was appointed extra agent 
at East Penn Junction, Pa. remaining 
there until November, 1912, when he was 
transferred to Reading in the same ca- 
pacity. Mr. Tosh was appointed agent at 
Catasauqua, Pa., in March, 1916, and later 





Arthur C. Tosh 


became dispatcher at that point. In No- 
vember, 1917, Mr. Tosh’s title was changed 
to inspector in the general manager’s of- 
fice and in March, 1920, he was appointed 
inspector of transportation at Reading. He 
was appointed superintendent of highway 
transportation in July, 1926, and two years 
later he became superintendent of the 
Reading Transportation Company. Mr. 
Tosh retained the latter position along 
with that of superintendent passenger 
transportation for the Reading, to which 
he was appointed in March, 1930, until 
March, 1934, when he was appointed su- 
perintendent of the Shamokin division of 
the Reading, the position he held until his 
recent appointment. 


R. F. Dickerson, superintendent of the 
Lehigh and Susquehanna division of the 
Central of New Jersey, with headquarters 
at Mauch Chunk, Pa., has been appointed 
superintendent of the Shamokin division 
of the Reading, succeeding A. C. Tosh. E. 
F. Keene, assistant superintendent of the 
Philadelphia division of the Reading, has 
been appointed superintendent of the Le- 
high and Susquehanna division of the 
Central of New Jersey, succeeding Mr. 
Dickerson. C. J. O’Neil, superintendent 
of the Reading Transportation Company, 
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has been appointed assistant superinten- 
dent of the Philadelphia division of the 
Reading, succeeding Mr. Keene. P. Ww. 
Moyer, assistant superintendent of the 
Reading Transportation Company, has 
been appointed superintendent, succeeding 
Mr. O’Neil. All of the above appvint- 
ments became effective April 26. 


TRAFFIC 


Burt L. Gartside, general agent in the 
passenger department of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy at Kansas City, Mo., has 
been appointed general agent at Detroit, 
Mich, to succeed F. L. Gannaway, who, 
at his own request, has been retired un- 
der the pension rules of this company 
after 50 years of service. 


Paul P. Hastings, assistant freight 
traffic manager of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., has been promoted to freight 
traffic manager with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, to succeed C. C. Dana, whose death 
on March 15 was reported in the Railway 
Age of March 20. A biographical sketch 
and photograph of Mr. Hastings were pre- 
sented in the Railway Age of August 15, 
1936, on the occasion of his appointment 
as assistant freight traffic manager at Sat. 
Francisco, 


OBITUARY 


F. H. Anderson, trainmaster on the 
[ilinois Central with headquarters at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., died on April 19. 


William F. McPhail, who retired in 
December, 1925, as general baggage agent 
ot the Pennsylvania, died at his home in 
West Philadelphia on April 24, at the age 
of 81 years. 


Col. H. M. Boykin, who retired last 
September as assistant general freight 
agent of the Seaboard Air Line, with head- 
quarters at Richmond, Va., died on April 
25 at his home in that city. He was 76 
years old. 


Harry B. Chamberlain, formerly 
vice-president of the Erie, died on April 
26 at Nashville, Tenn. Mr. Chamberlain 
was 78 years old. He was born at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and first entered Erie service 
with its predecessor, the New York, Lake 
Erie & Western, in 1885. After advanc- 
ing through various positions in the traf- 
fic department Mr. Chamberlain became 
assistant general freight traffic manager, 
lines east of Buffalo, N. Y., and Sala- 
manca, in May, 1898. Two years later he 
became eastern freight traffic manager of 
the Erie and freight traffic manager of 
the New York, Susquehanna & Western 
(part of the Erie), being advanced to 
freight traffic manager of both lines in 
1902. In the following year Mr. Cham- 
berlain became third vice-president and 
general traffic manager of these roads at 
New York, and in 1905 he was further 
advanced to vice-president of the Erie in 
charge of traffic. He left this company 
in 1910 to become vice-president of the 
Tennessee Central, being appointed receiv- 
er of this line in 1913. He held this posi- 
tion until 1917. 
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UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 
Fortieth Annual Report— Year Ended December 31, 1936 


To THE STOCKHOLDERS OF UNION PaciFic RAILROAD COMPANY: 


The Board of Directors submits the following report for the 
year ended December 31, 1936, of the operations and affairs of 
the Union Pacific Railroad Company. Effective January 1, 1936, 
the properties of Oregon Short Line Railroad Company, Ore- 
gon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company, Los Angeles 
& Salt Lake Railroad Company and The St. Joseph and Grand 
Island Railway Company were leased to and are being operated 
by the Union Pacific Railroad Company and, therefore, the 
figures for transportation operations shown herein for 1936 are 
those of the Union Pacific Railroad Company, while those for 
1935 are consolidated figures for the companies named, the 
figures for 1935 as shown in the report for that year having been 
restated for purpose of comparison to include those of the St. 


Operated Mileage at Close of Year 
ee. RO Oe Oe re eee re ee ee rr ra 
nn ie I AEE, SU goa: ssdin 0-4: 4: ss alae ie aleva bl ole suave lenelerooavousmene 
Miles of yard tracks and sidings 


Total Mileage Operated 


; Transportation Operations 
Operating Tevenvies 2.0... crccsccccesccccssvvcssevcsesessessevesesencs 
RII) UI 5 0 5 She oiiesigsi arias, anv al ateih. 6. sneiw ave o'b ra Glace WT AI aS SIN Cer 
Revenues over expenses 
Taxes 


Ce re oY 


Railway Operating Income 


Joseph and Grand Island Railway Company not heretofore in- 
cluded in the consolidated figures for the Union Pacfic System. 
The lessor companies have certain income and charges, and the 
figures in the Income Account, other than those relating to 
transportation operations, and in the Profit and Loss Account 
and General Balance Sheet and tabulations and tables relating 
thereto are stated on a consolidated basis, excluding offsetting 
accounts between the companies, except as otherwise noted. 


Income 


The operated mileage at close of year and income for the year 
1036, compared with 1935, were as follows: 




















1936 1935 INCREASE DECREASE 
9,918.01 9,825.38 92.63 

1,541.95 A RS er 19 
4,262.52 4,243.62 18.90 
15,722.48 15,611.14 111.34 
$155,213,582.83 $132,304,043.96 $22,909 ,538.87 
108,728,114.40 95,208,406.56 13,519,707.84 
$46,485,468.43 $37,095,637.40 $9 389,831.03 
13,057,038.88 10,055,872.94 3,001,165.94 





$33,428,429.55 $27,039,764.46 $6,388,665.09 





























































































































Rents from use of joint tracks, yards, and terminal facilities.............. 1,614,739.31 pI UR A ere $65,573.16 
$35,043,168.86 $28,720,076.93 $6,323,091.93 ; 
EES GE COMMERCE TATA ons 65 6 65 05sec isiviginwereaeigrssintiv'e oes oi esieies $7,721,865.65 $7,239,375.42 $482,490.23 
Rents for use of joint tracks, yards, and terminal facilities............... 2,250,676.63 2,184,866.53 65,810.10 
$9,972,542.28 $9,424,241.95 $548,300.33 
Net Income from Transportation Operations ...............0..ceeeeeeess $25,070,626.58 $19,295,834.98 $5,774,791.60, - 
Income from Investments and Sources other : 
a than Transportation Operations 
PCR OIEOD GRR GUGE UR: GIRO oo, 5-5:n 5.0.5 5:5 9.00.4 Gis-ore 5 41m eae bs acaie eu a/neinn-e-wiaeleeaaie $7,149,689.54 SO;235,000:47 = =§ wecvceeser $2 .93 
Interest on bonds, notes, and equipment trust certificates owned.......... 4,129,302.35 ek Cee 471,480.28 
Interest on loans and open accounts—balance............0e.eececeececes 122,454.01 7 14,164.35 $136,618.36 
rear MIN PAPE NES UMI (5 oo 5s tere ape aceon owe 0d. 0.0 tera een le elec cla pete 120,321.18 120,139.82 181.36 
RCNP EMER Fog 95505 515. arsine se Riwius bua ool os rake ra ele mumreomiom a elaine Saino 335,133.35 Ee err ee 79 
NINN NMI 2 28 0:5 lags py Guan Beutel era eae cs ene oo 613,750.93 471,985.64 141,765.29 
EE oi et Nhe in oe ne alal i nee ee oe $12,470,651.36 $14,751,790.35 9 ceeeescees $2,281,138.99 
SE IIR -d ccncae lh srainistinsa cl 094.5 Daca adenine eae inion ele $37,541,277.94 $34,047,625.33 $3,493,652.61. a 
Fixed and Other Charges 7 : 
Memeeieasds Ai MMMNMNRNC HNMR =F oa se canis S-o.evs) x acauwi ioc ar one Sota eeie re ores ee ikea aoe $14,588,642.87 a i  & | i ee $! 
Nts RE MRNUO  IOIE 02 05s pind oC e.accageglcia oratanen eres nia Noack ete Tae 12,947.67 oe: ee 
OEE IIS FO LAE Sa EP : 731,152.60 | i) re 7 
CN Ne eee NT LOTT se eee ET ee $15,332,743.14 $15,419,372.49 sav eaeeees $86,629.35 
Net Income from All Sources .............0cccccccececcccceeeeccccees $22,208,534.80 $18,628,252.84 $3,580,281.96 _ 
a DISPOSITION OF NET INCOME 
Dividends on Stock of Union Pacific Railroad Co.: 
Preferred stock: 
Oe ie Oe Ae eS ee eee $1,990,862.00 
& per cent pata October 1, 1936... .. vsoceccecoccecce 1,990,862.00 $3,981,724.00 $3,981,724.00 
Common stock: 
Eye, Per cent paid April 1, 193665 ies siscssciscicsiacine oes $3,334,365.00 
1% per cent ge Mee A Be eee eee 3,334,365.00 
1% per cent paid October 1, 1936..........60.seeece000 3,334,365.00 
1% per cent payable January 2; 1937................- 3,334,365.00 13,337,460.00 13,337,460.00 
ies Total MRNA Bea i 56751557 sts. wisi sees wil ayaa Cape ora ees $17,319,184.00 $17,319,184.00 : 
PS ANd TINUE NINN 5 oo: sda dos bred SS wb Sa ea Pa aleve rer $10,000.00 
Total Appropriations of Net Income ..............0..-eeeeeeeee $17,319,184.00 SIZ 20G 18400 swe wren Warsi “$10,000.00 
Surplus, Transferred to Profit Ee ayaa Nete Puen AUR irae are TOMB ey De $4,889,350.80 $1,299,068.84 $3,590,281.96 7 


—_—— 


+ Debit. 

















Expenditures Chargeable to Investment in Road and Equipment 


Extensions and Branches 


SIONS ANG, BLANCHES..« «0:0: 6) 0is'si0 nieve 0 s.4i0:09's 0 sieeeieesic's $51,802.57 Credits to Investment in Road and Equipment for retirements: as 
Additions and Betterments (excluding equipment)......... 2,413,875.31 Cost of property retired and not replaced.............-. $5,011,608.33 
Equipment 10.652,336.62 Cost Gl Gauipient TOHEG ooo is veciceec econ cavesas 4,763,014.82 
TR RE IN i oese 0-6 100s osvidua ose 01g berm ae/een oie we aiee wees $9,774,623.15 
EAA: UMAR FS os scons Seas <i w oie es $13,118,014.50 Net increase in ‘Investment in Road and Equipment”’..... $3,343,391.35 
[Advertisement] 
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Operating Results for Year 1936 Compared with Year 1935 
















































































































































































P; 
1936 1935 INCREASE DECREASE Cy 
Pee ee Oe PE eT eT Pe ee ee ee ee Tee 9,859.80 9,836.44 ok ne ae 
OpeRATING REVENUES 
a 0 ar Teer eee eer re eee rr Pee ee et ere ee $126,916,645.53 $109,947,961.32 $16,968,684.21  — ........ 15 
eee ere eer er ee er Ce ee re 15,062,417.05 11,200,331.35 hoe OS ee 34 
SD calor ae ai dts aye areca cb aia eee 60 Dk eae RORY NR EO wie ore re Taio aera wren wet ee 4,796,753.91 4,472,556.11 324,197.80 y 
iy Ne ee ek ee keen 600.0 8d det. Oe HORAN RECA COTS ¥en oer neeS He 2,116,577.87 1,815,195.43 301,382.44 1¢ 
ee Re ee ee ee ee rere ee 2,593 ,867.54 1,895,802.10 CUE UG5 4 kt weens 36 
ice INI ee bw aaa. ag ar tall os Acetic ech o'er s Aves ata lel oe ae Uae RS 1,470,484.80 1,015,230.47 455,254.33 erinspnien 44 
ee RN GD rd Nialaia ea Gncoed aie wien BI OTk: Wale wit amigs Maeerene Beceree bear 7,487.46 8 ee Pee $9,150.20 5 
Ce Re er re nr er oe ee ee eee ey er eee ees eee 2,249,348.67 1,940,329.52 pL . ® |. ee 15 
o. Tn CE CGE. «6 ik ik 6 Rihic ee ehh0ses KEE SRONNeReESs -— a —_—_— - 
$155,213,582.83 $132,304,043.96 $22;909,538.87  —= .......- 17 
OPERATING EXPENSES 
ee eer rrr eee ee $16,927 ,970.72 $15,971,237.04 bg 2s 2 re 
a - ee ies cn ccewbewe srs (cusean webaen ese nee earne 29,090,749.04 24,200,533.69 O90 235.325 = éswceces 2 
12 ee IE 65 i coe abe ea sawewcenagodadecdacdaee neces $46,018,719.76 $40,171,770.73 $5,846,949.03 14 
RE a a a a i ial ai vin Aa wig 6 ela Slate al AW LM DG Ree ws 3,835,288.30 3,354,669.92 SO0.606.36 i ceveiess 14 
i, aR no ae hehe besa beber en echelp ews an seas 49,194,353.55 44,140,841.76 SOU. Ses e © 0C—C ww ecccnores 11.4 
le CE UN as ekg Raa MO CaSO aes Keanetee ens 6,088.22 Ss See $4,161.87 40.6 
a. IN CIN gic ac oe n once s.ces Ned oe ovanee vere nonne ces 3,166,226.68 2,331,206.64 S35,020.04 Ss kiwive es 8 
ae ered ae ei ea irk ce eee hid Wee eM Kore ad ded oe UNG Keak 6,507,726.27 5,208,052.93 Lea = HE 0 
18. Transportation for investment—Credit ...........2.ccc ccc ceeceeeeee 288.38 20 i es 8,097.13 96.6 
19, Total operating expenses........0......ceeeeeeeeeceeceeeees $108,728,114.40  $95,208,406.56 $13,519,707.84 =... . eee 14.2 
Re. SN ii NNN oo neni cae cdinns seddvccaedavaentotacaden $46,485,468.43  $37,095,637.40  $9,389,831.03  ........ 2 
TAXES 7 
2 ES PSO DE PA OP EE A $8 ,903,216.93 a ; ee $249,781.34 2 
22, Unemployment insurance—Federal and State...... ......ceeeeeees G24,742.62 =—=—=—§ wccseves S626, 7462G2Z i$ sevesn . 
(This table continued at top of opposite page) 
General Balance Sheet —Assets 
December 31, December 31, : 
1936 1935 INCREASE DECREASE 
Investments: 
ee My ONY  o kaecine stints nndesese sects dnnscevsoupeeemen $939,086,294.65 $935,742,903.30 $3,343,391.35 
Less: ci 
Receipts from improvement and equipment fund ........+..+-+5 $23,823,091.13 $23,823,091.13 
Appropriations from income and surplus prior to July 1, 1907, 
SE OP CE IS hbo onder owbecdiv ccc eiiceniont acess 13,310,236.52 13,310,236.52 
ME Shi meth ues ta wind ha eew ie tae een anes keane $37 ,133,327.65 $37 133,327.65 
Fee. “COUN Te GONE CE GI oo oc cccdcceiei ss ccendccdcessccns $901,952,967.00 $898,609,575.65 $3,343,391.35 
704. DEPOSITS IN LIEU OF MORTGAGED PROPERTY SOLD .........-0-eeeeeee% $91,085.28 SISS,740.1S cae eecee .. $94,654.90 
FOU MEUOCMERANECUR PIVCICAL SUOUGNEE occ ci cccccsetcccvecesécesecese 3,752,460.15 2,561,298.56 $1,191,161.59 
ND sing a ge las ee $3,843,545.43 $2,747,038.74 $1,096,506.69 
706. Investments in affiliated companies: 
Di cecbcelesh ib bad eat nensn tee bnebeseeeeenenstibieneen ees $20,218,054.94 $19,569,198.94 $648,856.00 ee 
Bonds, notes, and equipment trust certificates .............+-- 12,982,236.98 14,558,732.55 = cies singin $1,576,495.57 
DE. Nia ch cdc Use Cs baeuileaer Gees ssuee has wena ceanae eats 17,630,370.41 17,598,740.12 31,630.29 
EE Gaara bk Wa wwe eh eG Se ORM e Ae beens Ob ee nenw is $50,830,662.33 Ry Xo ee eee $896,009.28 
707. Investments in other companies: 100 
I OL a paiekbiee $79,157,148.70 $79,157,248.70 ve eeeseeee 5 $100.01 
Bonds, notes, and equipment trust certificates ..........-+..-++ $68,180,314.18 ph) See eer 5,253,433.94 
BRIE RAG Caen ar ee Si UNA Recent esr Oe Pe $147,337,462.88 $152,590,996.42 vee eeeeeee $5,253,533.54 
Unitep States GoveERNMENT Bonps AND NOTES ..........2+eeee088 $23,847 ,082.76 $23,847 ,082.76 _ 
Pa, MT Ck haba d oles ene nee as aed cenees seuntne res’ ualpwee ee $278,948.29 $268,948.29 $10,000.00 
CS in cn cccueehba ene khbeetbbenaheneh $1,128,090,668.69  $1,129,790,313.47 _seeeeeeees $1,699,644.78 
Current Assets: 
I I Os i ete laren aka a oy ag GW ia wae wah eel eww are ee OD $25,995,814.93 $25,057,214.06 $938,600.87 
a ee AU ee hs vind Caw eencduaweeee ctleeeslaneeeles 400,000.00 400,000.00 ¢ 12 9 
aes NE CE a cata da eeey a-<dsnld ews eenien ek meed st eesneawemeee Kee 55,513.66 59,661.86 = see eeeeeee pee! 
ee Se OO ED PIERS on gn ce cenkecensdieccecativersvistucvsees 22,856.64 SaGeG74 8 —=«s—.scacs Sooee 10,820. 
713. TRAFFIC AND CAR SERVICE BALANCES RECEIVABLE .........-eeeeeeeee8 4,959.508.39 3,875,706.88 1,083,801.51 
714. NET BALANCE RECEIVABLE FROM AGENTS AND CONDUCTORS .........+-+.- 1,285,580.73 1,031,029.89 254,550.84 
715. DEISCELLANEOUS ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE ... 2.0. cccccccccccccccccecs 4,334,928.83 4,111,229.58 223,699.25 
Pe Ee ita ae sneer beaeebeevetioenenendeese'e.e 21,638,889.06 16,798,809.08 4,840,079.98 59107. 
Fad. BWOUMEOT BUD DEVIURNES BECHIVABER ooo. ccc cccceccvcscvescseccoces 1,038,554.43 1,195,002.05 «ss icvcccceses 157,12/.0- 
a TO Sa hd sh wteeae ala Seae baie meReninoe ian? 126,997.21 103,997.00 23,000.21 
719. OTHER CURRENT ASSETS: 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co. capital stock applicable to pay- f ” F 603,00 
ment of extra dividend of 1914 .........cccccsccccccccccccers 114,655.70 115,263.70 = = .cecceeees 10,327.75 
rrr nr re Cuereecenrens 380.65 10,908.40 = weaeeeeees a ee oe 
ED GE casita do inemeedmanselieeuer<euseanes $59,973,680.23 $52,793,179.24 $7,180,500.99 _— 
Deferred Assets: . — 
7a CODEINE. BUND AUVANGES 65.o.5 6c 05 cisesindesidcernccciaes csniseeses $238,819.71 $70,566.94 $168,252.77 
Fee, SE TU BIOS. 6 os ioe aie sei asker dserk cece eniccsegtess 4,050,653.25 3,203,962.82 846,690.43 _ - 
pe ee eee ere er err ere eee eee $4,289,472.96 $3,274,529.76 $1,014,943.20 ; cai 
Unadjusted Debits: 7 ene ay 
723. RENTS AND INSURANCE PREMIUMS PAID IN ADVANCE ......eeeeeeeeees $32,200.96 91,695.09 $30,505.87 $31,694.04 
Ja BUCOUWE GH PONTE DEBE once ctsccccdescncewersscentenetoce 763,298.60 794,992.64 ote e eee = 
Far. PUI SI IIIS hain 6 koi cccvennccccnkescereacseeeeeses 1,463,089.15 515,850.84 947,238.31 7 as 
Total Unadjusted Debits .........ccccccccccceccccccee ee $2,258,588.71 $1,312,538.57 $946,050.14 a 
I, TE ook cet tectewenseecveneseneseseusaeews coccce $1,194,612,410.59 $1,187,170,561.04 $7,441,849.55 ———— 
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RAILWAY AGE 780 
e e e + 
Operating Results for Year 19836 Compared with Year 193&—Continued 
PER 
TaxEs—( Continued) 1936 1935 INCREASE DECREA N 
2 ee ee OPE Ce ee re eee ee ee es $1,347,610.62 $578,436.31 $769,174.09 
) SNE GMMR -MRNMIENE Li 5. 0 os cae:'e: 286.4 -5 Semirerereiet, v1.6 OetE EIS wlete Gini 6 atalGle Ree eyele 358,341.48 294,045.02 64,296.46 
3 Federal excise .......... Seiya igs & ales Mee le a cin are ATE cs wre eee esa 1,801,373.69 Bh tea 1,801,373.69 
2 All other federal......... Freight okt Oe tar Wei alata St Re a OORT ie wikis en a 21,753.76 CO ee er 8.4 
27 a has fe tt ee ee ~ $13,057,038.88  $10,055,872.94  $3,001,165.94 29.8 
ee eR a, ee EO Re ne ee arr oe eres ~ $33,428,429.55 $27,039,764.46 $6,388,665.09 3.6 
a UNNI IIIS: | NINE oon oss wiarecee€: | ne dcas'e ayekbreladevaneus Ge omretaraseunrere ve metannea ee 7,721,865.65 7,239,375.42 482,490.23 : ¢ 
30. “Feet Oi ONINR CRIED eo ooo 5 oe Sei ccs a see cnenineareeeie oe eri 635,937.32 504,554.06 131,383.26 ) 
31. Net railway Gpehating mMicCome. ......0.0i06i osic'0s wiew ews scone dice vc'ess'e0 0:08 $25,070,€26.58 $19,295,834.98 — $5,774,791.60 
Per cent—Operating expenses of operating revenues...........-.eeeeeeees 70.05 yi ere 7 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC (Commercial Freight only) 
Pras ak SN IE 6 oo occ acs 66 5 oes eine Ws Se WSs Fa His w Wore 26,720,428 22,734,897 3,985,531 
aig IN I 9.2 Snag iar apk eb ad aie big SSS ROIS * ee Snes 12,522,299,230 10,603,455.396 1,918,843,834 
Averawe CeeCntiee Tem POE COE CHETOE DY 6 ai5 ook ok 5 ee rscds He Sic ce ces csiawers 468.64 466.40 2.24 
vere TERS GE WOR CRI ooo nos kn son's 60996 0:5. 0a ee ne cass dewe'e 1.014 Ree | |. <§ Gidiew eaten 
PiVetMGe TOVGMNE DEP TGIENG-BLAIN: MAME: 6 oc. 6 6:56:6.020. 05:0 wie eo oe eresiosiniclcin s:sreiavery $5.61 $5.30 $.31 8 
PasSENGER TraFFIC (Excludes Motor Train, other than Streamlined Train) 
DI MII NII a. 6: o a. \os39 4.0.00 :6: Si 0rd 55S SiH eG ae et ROIS Swale 1,880,651 1,528,782 ri 351,869 
SCE CRN IIIT CRD ERIN i565 de 5: van o's ce eh vers we eae iw winnie qeeere 907,324,454 648,882,466 258,441,988 8 
Average distance hauled per passenger (miles)...........0.2 ccc ee eeeeees 482.45 424.44 58.01 3.7 
Avera@e PASSENGETS PET PASBENMET-1rAiN MNES. oo. oes coc css cewesvervecees 72.80 58.87 13.93 7 
Average revenue per passenger-mitle (CONES) ....<.o.o.c ccc cacccc eet vcewssecees 1.641 5 O¢ 5 
Average revenue per passenger-train mile, passengers only.............-.+ $1.19 $1.00 $.19 19.0 
Average total reventie’ per passenger-train MHC... 6.0660. ceescceeesseenee $1.83 $1.69 $.14 . 
_ e 7 _ 
General Balance Sheet —Liabilities 
December 31, December 31, 
1936 1935 INCREASE DECREASE 
751. Capital Stock _ ; 
II NIE Sao cise a ov 'y. g/ Siar 6 iskip hited ete tas aw tee etn usetecn atwians ocala $222,302,500.00 ade A | re $2,500.00 
SE TOI sor iacratg/ 6a d uo ao rareivare enkoev bie wine a eee ore ia ON, a ee oe 99 604,980.79 99 604,980.79 
I RMI 55,605.55 wen AN ews mea eed $321,907,480.79 EEA hi —— $2,500.00 
755. Funded Debt 346,091,800.00 SACO, cw eeeeews 1.403.875.00 
WE fedecusiuitn wa cksestaniinnte shes aerena eae $667,999,280.79 $669,405,655.79 swe eee ees $1,406,375.00 
75%. ‘Gee ee A GE GN ink ooo sik. ehh wad saw dw eins ee $4,402,054.89 $4,172,650.06 * $229,404.83 ma 
757. Nonnegotiable Debt to Affiliated Companies ...................+.. $4,879,765.26 “Tt, eee $3,443,820.44 
Current Liabilities: 
759. TRAFFIC AND CAR SERVICE BALANCES PAYABLE ..........ecceeeceeees $1,846,130.28 $b,619,375.41 $226,754.87 
760. AUDITED ACCOUNTS AND WAGES PAYABLE ..........-2eceeeccecceeees 10,161,345.67 7 ,676,333.61 2,485,012.06 
76%. BEXSCULEANEOUS. ACCOUNTS. PAVABER 64 osc oie sce cdi vccscesicwvdveacees 1,967,165.59 160,410.49 1,806,755.10 
762. INTEREST MATURED UNPAID: 6 
Coupons matured, Gut not Presented osc oickccc.ccc tecesecesaceces 98,715.61 oe, 8) er $6,683.50 
Coupons and interest on registered bonds, due first proximo ...... 3,888,912.40 ee i ees re 603,755.10 
763. DiviIDENDS MATURED UNPAID: 
Dividends Me EE MRO TOE oss sas scare seeuGeawtwseaneses-es 115,588.79 ROGS7RRS 282 kw she wewe 4,990.03 
Extra dividend on common stock declared January 8, 1914, pay- 
able to stockholders of record March 2, 1914, unpaid .......... 123,631.76 ie 2 611.02 
a Dividend on common stock payable second proximo .............. 3,334,365.00 3,334,365.00 
704. PGMA TNE BEATUEED UWMEAID ooo 6665s veiteccskeccceecscebeuseee 2,254,725.00 8.175.00 2,246,550.00 
766. WIMMMCURED TNFEREET ACCRUED 6 oec cocci cccsecescsweanedecececes 1,654,601.89 1,407,537.41 247,064.48 
207, (IRMAPOERD MNO BOCBUMDD 6.605 :5:0:0:6 76:6 cians cejetnieinsicinee goal sareeecrsioie 366,781.62 288,843.76 77,937.86 
We. GORUSI CUES ERMIUFIWTEE ok. g 5 oike 5 ose e seis oaccdvedeseecescecs’s 196,216.83 158,031.36 38,185.47 
EE. EE RIE Siok sd bbe aie wen ewanowainenwes $26,008,180.44 $19,515,960.25 $6,492,220.19 
Deferred Liabilities: m - 
S20. ‘COOVMRN MEMBER LIASILITIED: 5: 4.0 0:5:0.0 o:055o-e ek ened eo ctaee-vewvinw che een $7,834,605.26 $7 783,767.65 $50,837.61 
Me INNIS Clee hc ori cre ood claigs sede ums le Peele Poa 8,651,247.57 5,497 047.32 3,154,200.25 
Se IE IID — 5 95. d epi < dvi sso Oe iow eee $16,485,.852.83 $13,280,814.97 $3,205,037.86 
Unadjusted Credits: 
773. INSURANCE RESERVES: 
vh I I a, Shearer aide bale ek Malwa ee an Cee $7 457,704.23 $6,937,218.40 $520,485.83 
776. PNR, I TINIE Gy oo ss ide ov bd bere snes ORE CRRA Seen ese 106,793,689.98 103,422,969.92 3,370,720.06 
778, OTHER UNADJUSTED CREDITS: 
Contingent ME fg.crat orcas G's: Gi kcars ue ST etl vce tine aa ale Redcar eo ahaa 1,660,967.76 1,183,421.54 477,546.22 
IE, IN. cic ce enw eins aeidiec shee atte alee exam ei 820,859.96 eS eh $ ( 24 
Re, I, REE oo Gin Sh eG dc nina ae chews baw en sianen $116,733,221.93 $112,660,091.06 $4,073 ,130.87 
IN osc sssaceuinelseaie coteedeecumadecuwnens ~ $836,508,356.14 $827,358,757.83 $9,149,598.31 
Surplus: 
APPROPRIATED FOR ADDITIONS AND BETTERMENTS .........+..e0e0- $30,652,543.59 $30,611,667.85 $40,875.74 
RESERVED FOR DEPRECIATION CF SECURITIES ........ececececececes 34,972,570.88 34,972,570.88 
FUNDED DEBT RETIRED THROUGH INCOME AND SURPLUS ....... 536,828.66 536,828.66 
SOMONE “DW SUUUNGUE io oie oc bb hash bee oda d ole cei binieie essere eu 278,948.29 278,948.29 
“ OU TNE RTE 5 ooe. 66.0. kia. 0:05:56 Kaed saree rddosoeds $66,440,891.42 $66,400,015.68 $40,875.74 
784. Profit and Loss—Credit Balance 252,098,363.29 oS ee $1,750,124.50 
WENNN: NI a do-0.e ay 5d Mandal dial eS e oR ae oe ee Ate Mawar $318,539,254.71 ee Re $1,709 248.76 
As this consolidated balance sheet excludes all intercompany items, secur- eet 
Itic: of the Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Company and The St. 
Joseph and Grand Island Railway Company owned by other System com- 
Par'es are not included. The difference between the par and face value 
of uch securities as carried on the books of the issuing companies (less 
Unextinguished discount on the bonds and discount charged to Profit an1 
Los _but added back in consolidating the accounts) and the amounts at 
which the securities are carried on the books of the owning companies 
1s t up here to balance. $39 564,799.74 $39 563,299.74 $1,500.00 
NINE EE Sinks cccotben aanttinieXpabieiadeas mecemes $1,194,612,410.59  $1,187,170,561.04 $7,441,849.55 
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Locomotive cranes are not sold off the 
shelf like pipe or fittings and there is a 
good reason why they never will be. 


Just as your machine tools or trucks 
must be of the right size and properly 
equipped for your work, so your crane 
must be built to exactly meet your re- 
quirements. Otherwise it will not earn 
the profit you have a right to expect 
from your investment. 


Industrial Brownhoist builds the world’s 
most compiete and diversified line of 
locomotive cranes, enabling the cus- 
tomer to select a crane designed, 
powered and equipped to suit his ine -=— 
dividual job. For low handling costs 





you cannot beat a locomotive crane— 
for the right crane for your service you 
cannot beat an Industrial Brownhoist. 


BROWNHOIST ssteiete 





Apc 


Tried and Proved 
im Actual Service 


Crapo Galvanized Wire and Strand 
have earned their reputation for long 
life and low maintenance cost by actual 
performance on the “firing line.” 






















The pure sinc galvanizing, thoroughly 
bonded to the wire, has proved its i] 
ability to resist corrosion under the 
most adverse conditions and long after 

other coatings have failed. 


Specify genuine @rapo Galvanized Wire 
and Strand—for greater dependability! 


Indiana Steel & Wire Company 
Muneie, Indiana 


Telephone and 
Telegraph Wire 
= 
Steel Strand 








